



DEDICATION AND PREFACE. 


The first words of this work were written in New York Tulv 
and consisted of its dedication ’ 

TO EJLIEN DANA CONWAY. 

more^s"alS°r!lfr ^ “''^rtake to record the 

happy tnfneTer n^f“ ^ 

SrLces T 2 ? the failure of your health ; its 

coS ardtm°f V “<1 ™ th® 

I can hannilJ wanting at my side 

events deLrf worthy ”f r3°™' 

^ ^ friendship and witnessed your life, in 

^tten vT*’?’ 5 '°“ name on a work as yet un- 

written, to which— because it is an enterprise near your heart— I 
now dedicate myself.” ^ 

This dedication is now to a memory. 

on which^*? 1.^*1 'j'*” f'*'™toa8 Day, 1897. But the joint memory 
her nanimi T t hM iiot been altogether wanting ; among 

rXtiZ^hi 1 a sort of journal, and in this and her letters to 
relatiyes she has continued to help me. 

fah^’.^l ! ^* 1 ° ■'^“““cences, and I have felt it a 

fan- demand on the closmg years of a surviving witness to develop- 

m tiStotriT'*’ *‘r™ “omentous chapters of history, 

it. u 1 ? unwisdom of a new generation must largely depend on 

to thT^n'S^r ‘ha facts and forces tL operated 

that iXml - “ P!'®“<hng, from which are bequeathed influences 

^0 etenZdir ? '’“‘Z “ ““’P‘a‘‘ history. 

rflert ttorn tn ““‘a far-reaching 

toto noZ,! ™PO«wg events. I have been brought 

into personal relations with leading minds and characters which 
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I •^lil« |s»fii»|Wi,, ., : 

»#llil#t« r4 ‘ilm *s,#i»i li-t „| mi 

*»l #ffc |fe#t •«tf!Sil*i h^ltm 4|#-S Itfcl fgiy 1^1^ ff-.r.- .Ud 

f4 i^ii^ 1^ |i•#5^g!l#i^j jfifiai»!«9*ii ■ I s»f»i fi$<^f I ■ 

^kmt im fl«ii # |»w?4*£ 
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i M^mmimf I k 9 m m l•wl| ^ * 
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about fifteen miles 

Fulrntmth. My parfiils wore VValkttr X\*yton Conway 
utul Margari't. Mlt-anor Duiiid, niarrbd in 1829, lui being then 
twfnty^tuur, shv tvvTUty«twc». I was their Heeond child. The name 
of iny birthduniHis hmg gone to decay, was “ iMiddlcton,” chosen 
no doubt by my mother, wlawe great -grandfatluT, Dr. Gustavus 
Brown, so uaiWHl bin American rcHidt^iuH^ in Maryland, after the 
family homestead near Dalkeith, Scotland. Tliis physician, 
Laird «)f Main-ade, settliHl in Charlen County, Maryland in 1708, 
arid by Ids set-ond wife, the widttw Margaret Boyd, ni$ Fowke, 
of StafhntNdre, laid twf> ehildnai ; Dr. Gustavus Brown, of 
“ H(me llilld’ ami Margaret, who married the lion. Thomas 
Stone of Mmylaml, nigner of tlu^ Det;laration of Indej)endence. 

Thomas and Margaret Stone resided luatr Port Tobacco, in 
a mansion eallial “ Havre dt; Venture,” anti had two daughters ; 
tine tjf wluun, MihlnHl, married Travers Daniel, Jr., of the Vir- 
ghda Legislattms the othi?r, Margartd, bis brother, Dr. John 
Mnncurs Dtald, D.S.A,, my mother’s father. 

Tiuj father of thtt-sts brothers, Travers Daniel of “ Crow’s 

'It 






3 THE AiTtniiMtaurm 

Nest” had maxrieci Friificcs lloiirurr, lititigliirr i4 Jilin 
Monrare, wh« wife wis Fniiiceii Hruwn, cktiglitcr of I>r 
GustaTOS Brown of ** Ktwi Hill. ’’ 

The MoncitriS wtre of Friiicli firiftii—lln! faniilf , icoiribi 

to tradition, himn||hmi^mf-pt tint w Ev ti»» 

folio-wing the with %hph Mj 

griitfreat-fnadltthir, Jolin Mciiiciiw. went lo Virginia fifjj: 
feom Cona^ Kinctriiiie, Scolianci. Tlic naiiie in feiilini I 
Moncnr, tnd sippoticl to txf frunt ** mm emm** ilie cnit m 
ams btlag -thrie liearti, I •ti.nfnx-t llw tiaiiw tif ' ■ r 

bestowed symbdiciiiy by »nii? a««iiMy uf 
on their warai-lmrtici piitor. One i»f Jiilitt'i claiiglitirw, Aw®, 
married my Waller C«'iiiwdy. wtvm fliil 

name was bow by my fiitlier, I am iliiii frw! 

two of th« oM wctorii iaiigliiert. iiiicl whmtevm I I r -m >! 
^ M the htaMk b«fti boimclliig In rn®. 

The Daniel fanly, by lilycicfi with ':?m- 

vOf W^an* Cotittty lAoaittf, Enfliai, flnt «|:i|»tr jn 
in 1634. frail* ©f iuiii. wwr® pnwrtlly §♦«> 

fessional men, and mtim in the aialr# of Hit coliwy. My gimb 
greafeimndtoher, Ifeter Ilaiihi wUmi iWMciitig wi 

Stafford' Cmintf, anniiwtied i« ilir gMi'riiit*!' nl \ wgwiw ifeii 
ahi would wi^ii hl^i iitttre lattm Ihati tite Si4#ii|* Art, 

a rendmri wnww^iff by tt^i tvfwnd itt» % ib- 
of Ralri-h by lik wife ii.di hdl ' n. 

Wnshijifpmr . motfe i . 

■ g''_Th& fyonder of our iwirnty r-ne iii Vwgs^isi m av \%h\ 

with his wife' 'ii'# Maflki .4 - .-au'- r- i m 

and settkri in Ltiie4*itir ii- .n tl 

Vhrount lytw.ird ilinway of C«iti.'ay t it-.ilr aitd and 

imj tlu: iiiiji-. : r, . 

bdwem(mmm»i4AttimtMt> tV4 • A h-j.i 

/j/jr., hiOui^J km^k'M m, * 1 ? t« I - 4 ammi, 

Hie Vitfdoi.t ^^c» is ritritai*?, Jtid ||4% mfeliliawird witfi 
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Virginia democracy forbade us to derive from our ancestors 
any dignity. But now and then a few fruits fell from the for- 
bidden family tree in the shape of anecdotes or traditions, which 
I picked up. Several of these related to the “ Precious Stones ” 
of Mtiryland, as my mother fondly called them. The first of 
that family in America, William Stone, had come to Virginia, 
and was induced by Lord Baltimore to become the governor of 
Maryland, where he arrived in 1649. This selection was made 

y desii 

free from prejudice against Catholics. Governor Stone’ 


Virginia, claimed Maryland, and in trying to defend the charter 






thrown into prison, and would have been executed, but “ was 
after saved by the Enemies owne souldiers.” Such is the account 
of his wife, Verlinda Stone, whose narrative of these events in 


mm in Maryland. Thomas Stone, signer of the De- 


pcrsuadcd him to visit Europe, For that purpose he engaged 
passage on a packet at Alexandria, but on the eve of sailing 
died— of a broken heart. 

Trumbixll, in painting the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, has engraved on the American mind a scene that 
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but in a 'vtv ■ 

bull has also indiuhnl lii" r ' 

sign, and omittfd th.>t oi : 

artist cmisotl thi'* l»V - \ u; ■ * 

portrait- — but In* I'ouhl ii.u* j- :■ - ■ ■ i.- 

heirs. Tlie portrait'' tu I nr.'i; • 

by their daughti-r ! U‘ \ . , . 

grandfather, and by iinv ru-'ih s' 

sister Mildred, t hr wifr td' In I , \ v. > 

Easton, Pa. 

My gnmdfatluT, In. j-‘.i M i ■ 
medicine, and snirrK- us I •).: , . * • 

there of a hoardimr - •!?, , N,, 

English naval tsMiriT, ’I'ts*- » d!! 'i '-n: i. 

in the free Virginia f.Kbn>n, .h-.- '.iv - 
name iiad been t*omi«i»fui'rt'ii U%> lu \ vi .-.j I :U ■ . 
prq)osed to marry bf*r ; .';>•! .v. vb- vh 

her lovers jsorud rmb'rrtt-d---, - ■ U 

in Edinburgh. But x*- */' \ 

Travers Djiniel, shrwkf tl fh.jr -i: . , 

ing on his profc^su»n. or .'v» u L-.*;.; b- • ^ 

a postponeimmt. Tb** -.- fi r-*^* , 

could not iMi; tho l.itli.-j b, , 5,,,.., , s 

lady would wed a \ivuiiil . t.- 

that where hommr n.i . iui. i', <\ - v, 

the young surgi-on i.um- !u V - 4 , ,, 

his father .saw flit- bi-jsJjjrJ 

her. He set Ids M»n *, i' . 

Virginia. Hut the l.ulv t!i -d v..- , 

remained in »»ui l.imils, f- i „ 

daughter by hi-i sH-i-oud I S -, ■ .. . * 

ever saw this ln*lo \4 d -ittus. I ,1 ‘.1 • «. 

reading the th.»i j- -U v . ■ ■ 

affair at Kdinhurgli. 

The .srs'ond Dr. Cu-i-.*,- 1. 

Mrs. Thomas Sion.’, i.- {,> .r . 

tabllshed then* a iii'-di'.d ■ ' 1 

Crcneral \VasIdn,';lou, .lud r' 
occasionally it.... 1 . .. 
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down the river to “ Rose Hill.” My mother told me of her 
grand-uncle’s night ride when a messenger from Mount Vernon 
summoned him to attend Washington in his last illness. Two 
horses were broken down in that gallop to the landing opposite 
Mount Vernon, where he arrived seven hours before Washington’s 
death. 

The General, who had escaped guns and swords in a seven 

'US Brown 
shinsTton’s 
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was hid under the democratic bushel, even in my time — ah, had 
I known it l—there remained some representatives of the “ Illu- 
minati,” such as grandfather Conway, 



him from joyous France to the bleak hills of Calvinism and 
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mules to carry them home. My father, presiding justice of 
Stafford County, was a “ total abstainer,” and a prohibitionist 
long before the Maine law was heard of. He made an impressive 
appeal to his fellow magistrates in court to stop the sale of 
strong liquors, just after a drunken man, trying to draw water 



our county. The cabin was blazoned everywhere. When the 
grandson of that Whig President, the late Benjamin Harrison, 
was a candidate, nothing was said of his grandfather’s cabin, 
but much of the Harrison pedigree. 

nnrt”(/ nrrnmnn'm'f'.f'T 'ht/ 'hmifirAe imaee 
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he ghost story had been gradually transferred and developed 
from an incident grandfather Conway related to us of himself. 
While studying law with Judge James Henry of Fleete’s Bay, 
he was sent on a horseback journey to Stafford Court House. 
His journey was broken at an inn, where in the early morning, 
before he had risen, he saw a young lady pass through his room 
and vanish. At the Court House he was invited by Dr. Peyton 
judge and lawyers at his house in the evening. 
When he entered, there stood the lady of his vision, daughter of 
his host. “ I knew at once that she was to be my wife ; and 
there,” he would add, pointing to grandmother, “there she 
sits. Grandmother was apt to add some playful explanation. 

If any lady was influential in my father’s “ conversion,” she 
was not from a graveyard, but was Miss Margaret Eleanor 
Daniel, who became his wife. Pier father died while serving as 
army surgeon in the War of 1812, leaving her to the care of 


Falmouth~--the foimer had fallen into ruin, Aquia was without 
regular services, and Cedar church turned into a grain storehouse 


'V'olume of po©ms, and also a clever tal© of 
the Great Kanawha, Yotw^ Kale ; or, The Kesme. About 1846 h® moved 
to Kentucky, where he died in 1853, and where his descendants still 
reside. His afTection for my parents led him a few years before Ms death 
to make the then difficult journov from Kentuckv to Pal month 
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cake and molasses, bonny-clabber, preserves. Our aunts at- 
tended us, and near by sat ** grandma ” — tall, stately, eyes 
sparkling with humour, her head crowned with a snowy turban 
clasped with a ruby and a rose. ■ ’ 

My grandfather s first love was for Agnes Conway Moncure, 
but these lovers were double first cousins, and their elders 
regarded the consanguinity as too close for marriage.* Agnes 
married John Robinson, clerk of the Circuit Court of Richmond. f 
Affectionate relations between the Robinsons and my Conway 
grandparents continued to their death, and I was told by a rela- 
tive that whenever Mrs. Robinson visited her Moncure relatives 
in Stafford County, my grandmother used to find some pretext 
for sending Her husband over to the place of her Sojourn without 
accompanying him. He must stay away a day or two while she 
got the house ready for Mrs. Robinson’s visit 1 The Hon. 
Henry Clay was in youth a deputy clerk under John Robinson. 

The school taught by cousin Betty Gaskins became large, 
various neighbours being permitted to send their children. I 
could not mingle quite freely with either boys or girls. My 
brother Peyton and I were the only Methodist children, and 
even in my eighth year I was precocious enough to feel that I 
had a soul. This poor little soul shrank from the careless frolic 
of my playmates, who no doubt regarded me as a milksop. But 
I had the compensation of the special friendship of my aunt 
Harriet Eustace Conway--only four years my senior— to whom 
the whole school looked up. She died early, and is enshrined 
in my memory as a perfectly beautiful being. 

My parents, well read in Methodist theology, held strong 
views against fatalism, but there is a fatality also in the “ free 
wffl ” faith : it involves being constantly looked after. The 
Presbyterian chttdrm, whose conduct and destiny were already 
fixed, enjoyed more freedom than we who were every moment 
determining our eternal weal or woe. We were under a rigid 


* Walker and Anao Conway, brother and sister, married John and 
Anno Moacure, brother and sister, those being the parents of the lovers, 
who were bom in the same neighbourhood in Stafford County. 

t They were tho parents of the late Conway Robinson, of Washington, 
jurist and historian, and Moncure Robinson, of PhiladelpMa, eminent 
civil engineer and railwav president. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Our Servants — “The Preacher’s Room” incur I-Iouse — Folklore — The 
Falmouth Witch— Watch Night— Methodist R6gime— Camp-meet- 
ings— Immersion of the Blacks— Treatment of Slaves— Reading the 
Bible — ^The Serpent— Visiting Richmond Relatives — Entertain- 
ments in Fredericksburg— The Tournament. 

The rod was spared in our home, as well for servants as for 
the white children. My parents regarded coloured people as 
immortal souls, and we were trained to treat them with kindness. 
Every Sunday an hour was found for us— white and black chil- 
dren together— to be taught by my mother the catechism and 
listen to careful selections from the Bible. In some way this 
equal treatment of slaves got out, and some officious men came 
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A large room was set apart in mir " Tiu* ; 

Room,” and it was rarely unocanipiud. The Huletnn IjIu k |:at h, 
white cravats, and broad-brims of tliese |pte-4'» iinpiesM'd 
me; two of the most pious were discovered to be im|wj4ojs, 
but the majority wenj honest, heU»fearm|? men. Ottee Ihete 
stopped with us for a day or twt) a prtnudter dres^t‘d m 
coarse homespun, and without any buttoiV'H John Ilee.ev bv 
name. Some of us could not h«‘lp lauiddng at appeal anrc* ; 

but he told my father that in early life lie hati lun into di*bt. 
which he was endeavouring to pay ; he was detei mined to limit 
himself to the barest ne.cessitit's of life, both as tst lowl and 
clothing, until he had repaid e.very cent* In yean I heard 
him— still in homespun garb - ’pimeh an ehK|tttmt wmmn in 
Georgetown. 

The Rev. Jesse White had the look and reputation of a ^aint. 
One day when he was seated with my father in our front halk a 
man rushed up the steps and said Id Mr. Whitt*, I am itriovmi 4y 
tormented by a devil ; I liesotich you ciod Inm out of mo.** ’Phr 
meek minister said, " My friend, I hav»> no such power.** ** Oh, 
yes, you have,” said the possessed one ; ** you have onlv to 
order him, he will obey.” Tin; preacher, by an iinpuEe, nm{, 
“ I charge you come out of him ! *’ ‘* Thank you.*’ .aiti the 
man, “ the devil has quite left me,” and with a bow werrt oil 
smiling. 

Our Falmouth folk-love was mostly of t!m famihar kind om* 
or two houses “haunted,** an occasional gho4 lepo* ted; but 
the serpent-lore impresstid me because of my firm loth that the 
Devil was a serpent. A horsehair left in a tub of ramwater 
would turn to a snake ; a snake could charm a bird intfi in • 
mouth ; any deficiency of milk in a cow was a'seiibed to the 
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Vernon to cure Patsy Ciistis.) Various herbs were used to 
cure warts, the herb after application being always buried. 

Once the seventeen-year locusts swarmed in our woods, de- 
vouring the green tissue in every leaf. On each wing was the 
letter “W,’’ betokening “War,” and their united cry of 
“Pharaoh” prophesied the plagues of Egypt. The locusts 


ment Day, crowds besieged the shop of Mr, Petty, our preaching 
tailor, invoking his prayers. Methodism reaped a harvest from 
the comet. The negroes, however, were not disturbed ; they 
were, I believe, always hoping to hear Gabriers trump.* 

Belief in witchcraft prevailed among the “ poor whites,” and 
negroes, but I never heard of a coloured witch or wizard. Our 


thin woman of sixty, with sharp features and a hunted look in 



:o 

the sympathy of my mother, who 
visited her, and told me that she found ever5rthing neat in Nancy’s 
shanty, a pretty flower-bed behind it, and the woman herself 
fairly intdligeat. Finally, however, life became intolerable for 
poor Nancy Calamese. One afternoon, on my return from school, 


♦ My cousin, Augusta IDanid, told me of one woman who declared in 
meeting that she hjtd heard Gabriel's trump. There were murmurs of 
incredulity, and she began to weep at having her word doiibted. But 
the preacher said, " After all, brethren, perhaps Gabriel did give the 
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T'saw a crowd gaang out oi ths EtpfjaliitaiMici livtr, whm 
Homy ^ steadily wmdijag on, mi pwatly iwiiiiixi Htr 

history was never known* 

My parents were impatient 'witli coiit0in|»riff ittpatltioii. 

There was a large house, long uninhahiU'd, on i liill icr« ttti 
river, where our servants said thty had »n Ifhti in tl;i« 

I mentioned this to my father, and la* aid, |a4v .j’ losti'in 
probably,” and went on with his paper,, Iravm- 
who Jack was, and what kind of kattrii he hiil, Tint night I 
$ii@red the nightmare of being seked bv a gwl4i«, thtil: tip ia a 
lantern, and hurried thrO'Ofh thi &ir to tlte Icwiely lioiiif!. It 
was too terrible to be forgotten, but I wts •sliiwitd to iiittritioi 
it. We were taught that bditf to glwti tncl witeta wms vilg iir, 
andT sometimes wonder what my pwols thoiiflit of biblW 
ghost-lore and the witch of Endor. An Instince occitrrml of t 
young lady’s b^ that she had MBmllted lb® ** iui|itrtoibl« 
sin,” and it wsa of by my ^«a=ti as * A ttry 

plots Methodist w« mid to Mm attitortl 

sanctification,” an experience rerognliid, by Mtllwliiin | IjiI 
my parents, much as they t^tmned her* wrr* .mi 1 Irel 

Watch Night was krpt in ih,- *d A 

minute before midnight of tin- tU-pailmg xt\it 41 Imit {tM 
servants with us), and, knet-ling until aftet midionld, -anr, tir 
New Year’s hymn, whose openin/f ar* : 

Como k*t Ur. .UtrW 
Our j»,uriu'y 

’ \ . Itoll routul Willi tin* ytMS 

And novel* stand still till ili<* 


TIw iulorabh- wiU 
I.et u:» t'ladlv fulfil. 

And ouf talfut-, otii|.»r,n'4« 

By the patienou of hopo, and thn Uh^an ^4 


Some years later we kq.l Wutrh N'.^ht m »!..• l.i.t 

the occasion and tlie hymn uev.r aftHlfd iitB ,, iiluii 

we knelt and smig in our l)asi*mt>ni . 

Although my fatlmr took hk Mrtiiodi^n 5 :,-v, it . h 4 
a tme sense of humour, and many & torty biMti did M fltt m 
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the revivals lie saw a man stagger a little as he went up to the 
“ mourner’s bench ” to be prayed for. Beckoning Mr. Petty, 
my father said, “ Take that man away, he’s drunk ! ” Petty 
replied, Indeed, brother Conway, if we don’t get some of these 
people when they’re drunk, we’ll not get them at all ! ” Another 
story related to a little place called “ White Oak,” in which it 
was said not one sober man or woman could be found, and where 
all sins were considered customary. At length, however, the 
Methodist preachers—assisted, perhaps, by the comet— got up 
a revival at White Oak, after which a congregation was organised. 
But there was difficulty about appointing officers ; every “ con- 
vert ” proposed had been notorious as a drunkard, rogue, or 
wife-beater. After several had been set aside, a man arose and 
said, “ Brethren, it ’pears to me that ef the Lord wants a church 
at White Oak, he’s got to take the materials to be found at 
White Oak.” This suggestion prevailed, and Wliite Oak began 
a reformation that ultimately improved it off the earth. 

But while my parents were amused by its grotesque side, it 
was I am certain, mainly the work of Methodism among these 
humble and often laughable people that they valued. Methodism 
was a temperance organisation, and the only one in our county ; 
it was the only active society for charity and humanitarian 
effort ; it had little or nothing to do with dogmas, but a great deal 
to do with morality. And in Stafford County it mainly rested 
on my parents and my three Methodist aunts. None of these 
realised the way in which I was taking these things to heart nor 
the extent to which I was burdened by the otherworldlihess of 
our negroes, I was encouraged to take healthy recreations— 
swimming, fishing, skating, shooting— and restrained only from 
cards and dancing ,* but I was sadly serious. I clung to the 
preachers, to my elders, and sang hjmms about the vileness of 
a world I had not entered, and about death. 

The world is all a fieeting show 
For man's delusion given : 

Its smiles of joy, its tears of woe, 

Deceitful sMne, deceitful flow, 

There's nothing true but heaven. 

I'm a pilgrim, and I'm a stranger, 
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whites ; there was a large flow of whiskey on the outskirts, a 
good deal of horse-trading, and the increase of piety was said to 
be purchased by an increase of immorality. I have my doubts 
about this, and on the whole have rather regretted the gradual 
extinction of the happy festival. 

It has always remained with me a pleasant reflection that 
the simple-hearted negroes escaped the dogmatic discords of 
our religion. As we were remote from all heresies. Catholic or 
Protestant, the only burning issues were — Sprinkling versu$ 
Immersion, and Free Will versus Predestination. The Baptists 
were predestinarian, the Methodists represented Free Will, but 
the negroes were both Baptist and Methodist ; they clung to 
immersion and clung to the Methodist h3rmns and ecstasy. Thus 
did each coloured brother and sister easily reconcile the irre- 
concilable. 

Tire immersion of the coloured people was always a pictur- 
esque and affecting scene. Dressed in white cotton— fabric of 
which their chain was made— they moved under the Sunday 
morning sunshine across the sands opposite our house to the 
river, and there sang gently and sweetly. There was no noise 
or shouting. The rite was performed by a white minister. After 
immersion each was embraced by his or her relatives. Tliere was 
more singing, and the procession moved slowly away. White 
converts were immersed separately from the negroes, but they 
were few, and the performance was by no means so impressive, 

No cruelty to negroes occurred in the houses or on the farms 
of any families in which we were intimate. Servants were some- 
times flogged, but with no more severity and with less frequency 
than wMte children. A certain man who dishonoured the name 
of a reputable family by hishing his slave so severely that he 
soon after died, so sliocked the county that the tradition of that 
manslaughter remains to this day. I remember weU my father’s 
efforts to bring the manslayer to justice — unavailing because 
only slaves witnessed the tragedy. Fury rarely overbore the 
slaveowner’s need to keep his property in good condition. Tire 
only instance of brutality that I personally witnessed was at 
Stafford Court Plouse, where a coarse man had charged four 
female .slaves with an attempt to poison him. There was no 
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for the elderly and unmarketable vv(u«en the pav«H*nt the 
county must make if they were t‘?et‘«‘utt'd, Wlmti tlu* wt»mi*n 
were acquitted their owner took them out to hi 4 rut, htnmd 
them by their wrists to the back of it* orth'n^fi th«* tiiiver to t|o 
on, tore down the dresses from their harks, and la-^hed them 
with a raw-hide until the cart dlsapimared on the loath A 
crowd witnessed this scene, and thouifh there weu* mut{t‘n«|»ji 
none could interfere, 'Hie horror imule an inetiar»Mt»le tmiue-.suai 
on me, though I was too young tti generalise tm it. 

Deeply engraved also on my menmry is a Muall, ptiam like 
building in the centre of Falmouth, known as *• Gaptain Fa keit\;* 
where negroes were sent to l>c flogged. The eaptam wa* the 
town constable, and one of his lunetitms was to vidup negroe** 
when their owners so ordered. Although warned by my paiVnta 
against loitering about “Captain Pickett*^,** this Whetted mv 
curiosity, and with other boy.s I heard the iinpUiring t**nes of 
the sufferers. I remember the captain silently walkmV up and 
down m front of his grim house, witli hi^ iii.n-ipry hair and beattl 
ft^er smihng, never uttering n word irtun his etunpre:- .t'd lips* 
TOen I had left Falmouth, and thonglit of him a- th<- hie.d 
figure-head of an evil system, I heard ot hin Miii uF. 

It was many years before I could do tlu- pom eaptain iu*.t j. »• 
^ a matte of tet, the old conslubl,. was •am, .lv 1...,; a, 
the last reho of the whipping ,iost. The l.m,; .hla,,ulat.-.l I... 
were still viable nwr the chiiroliyiird, wimi,- (h.-v ha.l at 

the bad hid il'.rll i„ 

Rc%ett hung himself simply befaus.. «..• .-ham 1., , 11 ,. ..i. 

- > ^ n^gro-wluppcr iMtcamc intobTublr. Thr whit , 

wis thatit«,i.t V , *'<bii(M had i.i hi- Inilhli,,.. 

. Althoi^h the slavedealers gathon-d th.-ir haiv.-a-, 

flogged on soine'‘’3^aint'*orn n'e4;wi‘,u™ ''v'^'r '’l'’’'’' '' 

The negro told his master “ Cant'.! k*‘lHWiU»l« ih.dtt I .sm." 

hollered, but the cowhide fell on the .oiU 1 
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region, it was in large part surreptitiously. It was socially dis- 
reputable for a man to sell slaves to them, or indeed to part the 
members of families on his estate further than by hiring them 
to neighbours. Hiring-day in Falmouth was not often marked 
by unhappy scenes, as the increase of slaves in every homestead 
made it more comfortable for many of them to find new homes. 
The troubles arose when the death of some gentleman in debt 
necessitated the sale of his property, 

Tire word “ slave ” was not used. We spoke of " free negroes ” 
and “ servants.” Those were the happy days of inconsistency. 
Our Fourth-of-July orators talked grandly of the enormity of 
taxation without representation,” and the right of every man 
to ” life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ” ; but the bondage 
of millions of dusky human beings was never thought of as a 
thing even to be explained in those days. For myself I did not 
know our servants were slaves, and daresay I repeated in the 
kitchen my favourite school declamation ending “ Give me 
Liberty or give me Death ! ” Also, I have a vague remembrance 
of envying the little blacks their greater freedom ; most of them 
had nothing to do but roam and play. 

My brother Peyton and I were on affectionate terms with 
the servants. They helped us in all our little projects, such as 
raising poultry and pigeons. Considerable patches of ground 
were given us on the Inglewood farm, where we competed as to 
Whicli could raise the finest melons. We had varieties of water- 
melons and “ muskmelons,” which we sold at ^high prices to 
our father, and at table showed our high appreciation of their 
excellence. The only particular pet I ever had was an ugly 
duckling ; it was wounded by a rat and had to be killed, and 
I was so heartbroken that I never ventured to have another 
animal pet. My afiections were lavished on my little sister 
Mildred, five years younger than myself, and our tender relation 
to each other remains unbroken by the eventualities of life. 

I won some distinction among Falmouth boys for skill in 
making willow whistles and playing on them, and for plumping 
marbles. I also had several other fair accomplishments, es- 
pecially in making tiny mill-wheels in imitation of that which 
turned my father’s cotton-factory. But I was not popular 
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a poor creature beside my handsome and d.isluni^ brut her Peytou, 
always ready to wrestle or fight— things I hated. I w«ir>hip|HHl 
rather precociously the beautiful ladies td Falmouth, and numer- 
ous aunts and cousins from the country, of whom some were 
always visiting us. I did their erraiuls and atttiu!t*d on thf‘m 
with eagerness, and they were so gracious to me that I eared 
little for the boys. Moreover, I was hegimiing to form friend- 
ships with people met in story-books. Much as I tlisltkeri pliy- 
ground squabbles, I found it pleasant to assist at the slau|diter 
of dragons. It was an era in my childish life when I jouitjeyffci 
with Christian to the Celestial City, past A|H)llvon ami othtr 
foes not, yet belonging to Fairyland. By fairy tales m ** The 
Child’s Own Book,” by the "Arabian Nights," by Pil- 

grim’s Progress,” dreams ware built on the stnit of me ; I wm 
surrounded with a sleep~a source of dreams- ami my little life 
was rounded out thereby. 

If I could have found the Bible, as I did the " Arabian Nighti," 
among the old volumes, mainly medical, idielvml in our li©c!rfM»«i 
(they had belonged to grandfather Daniel’s library), tm m nn* 
known book, perhaps I should have found equal delight m It. 
But the sanctity attached to it, the duty of getting it by hfart, 
the daily impressed belief that it concerned my Mlvation, miide 
it a sealed book.. Joseph and his Brethren, m the Bml- 
mshes, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, were all luh bwidte 
ddin, Ah Baba, and the rest, amid whtan fant'v rouiti maw 
witti free wing,* 

The Bible was associated with blue and r»d tkkrts ron- 
vertible into bte religiout books. At Sunday whtml a iTrtiii 
number of S^pture verses rtcittd from .iitemory wwe rr warded 
^ ■®* .oertam number of blue ticteti ^c iirc-d it 
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There was a little book in our house entitled “ Keeper in 
Search of his Master ” — the story of a lost dog’s suffering from 
hunger and maltreatment-— over which I shed burning tears. 
From it I gained some sense of the feelings of animals and from 
the tales of Maria Edgeworth I learned more about ’the valu^ 
of kindliness and generosity than I got from the Bible. 

I think the first thing that impressed me in the Bible was 
the snake in Eden. My horror of snakes was indiscriminate j 
the first duty of man on seeing that crawling devil was to kill 
it. Dr. Adam Clarke in his Commentary, a favourite book with 
my father, suggested that before its sentence to crawl the 
serpent was a kind of ape. My father told the anecdote of a 
preacher, who cried, “ If you don’t repent. Dr. Clarke’s ape will 
catch you I ” He was amused, but I was shocked by the theory 
and the laughter. Levity was out of place in such a grave 
matter. 

Travelling circuses sometimes visited Fredericksburg, and 
once— once only— I was permitted to go. What was my horror 
on seeing a young woman handle a huge serpent affection- 
ately! Here were Eve and the Devil. I knew what was 
meant by my father’s dislike of “sinful amusements”; my 
conscience took his side, and I never petitioned to go to 
another circus. 

Another time my father startled me. He was conversing 
with some preacher and said, “ I do not think Solomon’s Song 
ought to be in the Bible at all.” W^hat my feeling was I cannot 
of course, remember, but the incident stands in my memory 
after sixty years. ^ 

Cousin Elizabeth Darnel, daughter of United States Justice 
Daniel, sometimes came to us from Richmond for a visit. She 
was distinguished for her intelligence and culture. No doubt 
she remarked the interest with which I listened to her conversa- 
tions with my mother, which were chiefly on authors— Dickens, 
Scott, Byron, Southey, Moore, and others— and took notice of 
me. When I was about ten this cousin, after one of her visits, 
requited me to write to her. So began a correspondence which 
continued several yeats. I developed some thoughts by the 
effort to express them, and exactness of statement by the ex- 
treme pains i took in writing to the accomplished lady who 
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honounid me with ht-r attrntitm. .dl 

homely and shy self was eapiidurtfl In nie liy her eittndtd 
letters. These were not coiii«ceiwltfif* ii»»t |»atr<%iitniti|f, hitt 
written tis to a friend. I'teing lienelf an Epiic»fmMaii» iht' mmt 
wrote on doctrinal topu's, but geiitimlly iibotit tMiciks, 

Probably I w%as just a little -leculiirtecl liy I tils liittrclmap ©f 
thoughts unconnected with rtllfltiii, Alt© I fciuncl tli« Mfittiodist 
rdgime sufficiently elastic to adinit not tifily llie liiiiiriia ©f oir 
table, but beautiful moonlit evenings on I lie Kiiifnltijiiifjck, 
The ladies carried the ir llie gerillefiien llieir thitm. 

There, silently eituiehed kjside ioine iiffalioniitfi aunt or coisln, 
I learned Moore's nudodicisi by Iteaii, and old j4r«hh '.oiivf* 
never to bo thought of thenceforth m mere |xwlry% but m niy 
heart’s honeydew. Late in life, in prlnliiif icifiifflliliig itjoiit 
^ Virginia I spoke of ‘Mhe crystal Ea|:i|Mihiinfi«!k,** I itaniid 
that some aged ptniplf there rtfirdei flit rl%w as iiornmlly 
muddy, and that indctal might ba cxfitcttd of 4 rwnniig 

from the mountains, and at Falmowlli clailiiiig ovetf falb* All 1 
can say Is that in early boyho^ I uiiid to iwt«t fic* 
pure skies in its waterj^, tnd f«l certmifi tlml it wm tlieii tlie 
crystal Rappalmnnock. 

The great and jicnsational weiti of otir ciirly |:»y|:ia;id tbrolh«r 
Peyton and myself) were two vltiti to licliinoiid. Wliat tpto- 
dour 1 On the first \>it m stty^ at. th« of J itiiict DiaW, 
who was at home, and he tad hk wife liiie wai 1 diiiifltttr ®f 
Edmund Randolph, iu ;4 attomef-piitriil of tlit Stit»| 

and their daughters Kh«tetti and Aiiii, and tlitir bwtiw 
Peter, were graciou't and tharming Ut Oiir cottiitt; Jell 
Moncure Daniel, then studyinf Itw to ..lIctimoBd, ti»k » ttat 
to show us the capital arul otlitt' notabh’' fin litti* 4 id wvrt 

thenceforth the city cnihid Bitatiftil., and $t afti^r 

a subsequent visit to our yot«f to tlir. Is©fttc *4 ttiiric 

Travers and aunt Susan INmM.* Ttiero a #4 wot Ml t- 

ness there too, refreshing to ow Hit iotili, for tiff 

taught us a card game f * sevrtt«wf» Wr |i,id %em * 

pack of cards before^ and it mm many a ywr i 

1 ublic amusemento initoowii to Faliitnntli, I Iik c 
a band of Buy-a-broom ghk to pk ItirrMpr r«'#ti«iir» m'citt 
rom door to door with tteir lit tit nfiito br«»witi tt m 4 % m eh* 
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citing as an opera. I can see them now with their strange faces 
their graceful gestures, and hear their song 

Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 

Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 

O buy of the wandering Bavarian 
A Broom ! 

They carried off our pocket-money, and left a lot of worthless 
sticks terminating with shavings, but also left a melody that I 
can sing to-day. Once we had in Fredericksburg astronomic 
lectures with magic lantern from Dr. Lardner. Another course 
was from Dr. Goadby of London on zoology ; in one of these he 
made a statement about rats that I never forgot. He said the 
rat had humanlike tastes ; if two jars of preserves — one sweetened 
with loaf sugar, the other with brown— were left near rats, they 
would consume the loaf sugar preserves before touching the 
brown sugar jar. My idea of the rat was revolutionised. I 
should not myself be so particular. 

Now and then a famous singer stopped for one or two evenings 
and sang in Fredericksburg Town Hall. Henry Bishop was long 
remembered, and I almost shudder now in recalling his dramatic 
rendering of “ The Maniac,” and one or two other thrilling com- 
positions of his. 

The Tournament was still an institution in our neighbour- 
hood. It took place annually in a long lane on the Spottsyl- 
vania side of the river. The young men from various counties, 
mounted on their decorated steeds, tilted at the suspended ring, 
and the victor received his wreath, kneeling, from the Queen of 
Love and Beauty, surrounded by her maids of honour on a 
splendid platform. These were the beautiful and refined ladies 
of northern Virginia, It was an important social event, and the 
chief relic of the ancient fair and horse-race for which our region 
was once famous, but on which the kill-joy preachers had frowned. 
Ihe puritanical spirit steadily blighting the gaieties of old Vir- 
ginia did not long spare the Tournament and the annual ball. 
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AcMiffif—Cliirlt* Oicktfii III Vifficita— Tliii law Cemrti— 
Cenvtnticlt— St. 'GwritV—Fl-nt Relifiotti IS«»iioiii. 


In my tmth year 1 «s mut to tlie ** Fimfarickitnirg CAmiml 
tEd Matbffliatiml Actitmy ” tlw |irwcl|Ml «iiicitiowil iiittlto- 
tion in northtrn VirfiElt. Tlit aaiieitiy grtw out of tliii ^ml 
founded by the admiraWt clcrgyf«i.ii of Prencli d«c«nt, |iiiw 
Marye, to wbi.db Georp WA»liiEgl«» wmt littt a Imudiii yw» 
before. Onr principtl* Thotiiiia Miiiioii, Imglit (kmk iiai .Ijtfe 
in tbe'cmtrd teMteg, otlia itiidlii feting in llic wingi iiiiflit 
issistttte. Tta “sdiolmrs** were of itiany oownlte, tsi, 
of tte bfctofk fimilMi of Viriiiili rcpr^nlicl, tfc©^l 
probably few of tbs yontlii kwiw ur rari^il utmm tlwir mrmtm. 

I wis 'fiii yO'iiii|«t ptiptt* ■«!« »af»i w:»% te- 
twi® twsl?i and Vvi^iitmi. Tlw^ ttiMdriiiy ttniir tl» 
aiipias of St. G«p’i Clittrcti, wlic»t vtacri'tib Bt* 

Edward C. McCkiirt, %*i»4tr4 

Tbs Falmimtb r<«tltiii«"nt -iii4 

“dimtof** bt*tw«*ii 4«ti itr fe'irfirri* kdmty. 

rtW wr vllliifr ftl^liii' tbit w«t 

se« in the WItl wt IrltKltnl ” will! 

wbat connotatam I raiiiwt i^wrniferi |i«f llit^ »f 

epitbets mumd no itgtif^* tlliiit aiiionf tis |i,l»ttl tl*ii 
a noftiial ptofawtiwn *4 4 IpI tit»t tw^ 

ooiffiraoa to tto tot Wiiml ili^ li«r 

Wi ebMy cteaiay mi taiiiy f* tov4ii4%< hm 4^'* iilitttal 
blow frwii 1 todyiftiHk <»« tiif mlil ry<<- !'ti4 «i»' ifi darktww, 
with Tlwiiifit llw#* im vrMt «t tlip twn", 

tyt k*OltiP titifl ill Ititrf ffM'h 4ll4 hliMv 


of ■» ^ww 'pipartig lt*r •»»'? t# 

coif* wn^ find iifr*"! 1 « mw litit# 
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mainly given, our readings being in “ Gr^eca Majora,’* and in 
school editions of Latin classics. I liked these studies, but hated 
mathematics. I found delight in “ The Scholar’s Companion,” 
from which we learned the Greek and Latin origin of many 
English words. My distinction was in penmanship ; it was agreed 
that no rival could equal my pen-printing of German and other 
ornamental lettering. Once grandfather Conway asked me to 
show him some of my penmanship. I prepared with pains 
imitations of the signatures of himself, of my father, and uncles 
“ Wonderful indeed,” he said ; then patting me on ihe head he 
added with a smile, “ Yes, it is perfect, and I hope you’ll never 
do it again ! ” I wondered, but his word was law, and my 
facsimiles ended, 

Mr. Hsmson ^ Old Tommy ” — was an excellent teacher, He 
kept a switch beside him, but rarely used it, and his assistants 
were not permitted^ to inflict corporal punishment. He often 

made occasion to stimulate our sense of honour and instruct us 
in conduct and kindness. There was no religious teaching be- 
yond the daily opening with Scripture and a scarce-audible prayer. 
Equality prevailed among us. No one had any advantage in 
belonging to any wealthy or historic family. The ancestral 
cult which arose with the national centenaries was unknown. 
Never did I heard George Washington or any other American 
celebrity held up as an exemplar. And this was the case not 
only in our school, but in the community ; with the exception 
that Mary, the mother of Washington, was held up as a model 
of piety , and a place pointed out near her monument where she 
was said to have retired foriprayer, 

I got high marks in Latin and Greek, but had no enjoyment 
in the books read. Later I found among the old books of grand- 
father Daniel English translations of Virgl’s ** .^Eneid ” and 
Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” and read them with delight, though I 
had gone through both in the original without much interest 
save in the mark I was to get. Mr. Hanson, who had enthusiasm 
for classical literature, fancied, I think, that he had in me a ten- 
year-old appreciator of the same. Sometimes on returning to 
the school after recess he might have observed me at my desk 
and supposed that the playground was left for the charms of 
C«esar or Horace. Eut it wjm for Tfae+imeie ■wri'Hii 



^ TiiK Ar ioiiii«*ii\riiv 

“ Lit'tli Milli** oi* otlicr crfilittiii ©I fti|» I%tis|M*rci, 

.illtd oiir pr^lc itfwti. 

Ci»rl« Il€i«s cifii* like one of our lapiiiitiafii'iiick 
which mm m twirr ItirJi to ilo.it tii wtir 

Mtthwlwl |iir|ii4br'* .«f4»ir4 tp^v* wrot in lyg 

i«tid, lad I »f pifiwitii iattf liiiif wd 

mw thi hewk’i ©t “ W©** ” I %%4-. *44 riioittli tii Imitd 

ittfut .Kiffliii** oot ^ ttiil*'4i.iftl/"i illn'iii Ih'teii'i sup* 

pliid w ^mm willi iitw liihics, typ*. Oiir 

Bot^lS C}o.iricill lii«»ke 4 of®f .p^.:v 

wifk, atifi wc ptfied liittt wot lor tlir Irtimi, l«r aiiv fits ilorlup 

forhtd® 'him. to will IMcktiii. Ily l»liy tiriillier llcbirt, 
Qttirei by Ms iiifint ixcllal»ilf llic •loiiricniet i'ltn Lmlift* 
water.** 

la 184s liWf ci 3 «te iliil Ctiirtei llicJww liad .irri'frf 
Am«ri«, lad. pntifttly It «ii laaoiincfwi llm «i 1 osrtita 
'hi mi to p« thwi^li Pr^iict^wri on liii wiy to 

E$ wm to «w by •t«iial«l ffcw Wniliiiiftofi to 
.laaii^, ttaM by ttip to Ff«4«ic.l»lMir|. al%liito| «ilf 
litnch at Farwer^i IbifrI, flir pr«»fwl of ifym m tin 

p^tet ifi tl* wwfl4 Iilk4 m* ititli %tieti ilmt ay 

ptwiti tMt I »%it in tlieir miiit til Mr. It4tt4<ii4 fa 
the 4 liiii*- llir iiiiAkf 

fffm* Tile tts-lft wliril mr !»♦ IrMr tilt 

WAi to ‘>14114 himr lip- Itt^ I 

4M» blit tie titfipiieti to Ir Ih tii itmkf 
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master when he learned the whole story was more troubled than 
I was, for I had got a good look at Dickens. During my re- 
maining five years in the school he treated me with a sort of 
affection, and when I left and entered college in my sixteenth 
year he announced the fact in school, and uttered a eulogy on 
my conduct and diligence. 

My most lasting education in all those years was in the law 
courts, and in listening to discussions of cases in our house. My 
opportunities were of the best. Two of my father’s brothers 
were prominent lawyers, John Moncure and Eustace, and the 
latter became an eminent judge. My grandfather Conway, clerk 
of the county, had been educated for the bar. His eldest daughter 
married Richard Moncure, afterwards the Chief Justice of Vir- 
ginia. On my mother’s side, her uncle Peter Daniel was a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, and her brother 
Travers Daniel, long attorney-general of Virginia, had a wide 
reputation for learning and eloquence. My father’s position 
as presiding magisti'ate of the county brought many lawyers to 
our house for consultation. When some great case was to be 
argued in Fredericksburg, especially when one of my uncles 
was to speak, I was permitted to go to the courthouse at cost of 
a brief absence from school. My vacations were mostly passed 
at “ Erleslie,” and in the court-house I found my theatre, and 
witnessed many a comedy and tragedy. I can stiU hear the 
ringing laughter attending the efforts of lawyers to trip each 
other, or the witnesses. Face after face of the prisoners rise 
before me. Opposite the court-house was the gaol, a whited 
sepulchre to my eyes, from whose small grated apertures looked 
murderous phantoms. I see them brought out, handcuffed, and 
follow them to the court-room, and feel the awe of a feUow- 
man dragged prematurely before the bar of God, where the 
balances are produced, and all the deeds of his life cast into their 
scale. It was of course the murder cases that made the deepest 
impression, The juries consisted of men whom I was accus- 
tomed to see in their commonplace work, but after I had seen 
them in court with faces intent for hours in trying to get at the 
fact and the truth, these neighbours were never common again. 

In murder cases it was necessary that unde Richard Moncure, 
the Drosecutinff attomev. should ho r.nnfrnn+od 
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please your Honour, I mean to prosecute this man for murder-— 
in the second degree.” Murmurs of surprise and anger were 
heard. During this manifestation the prosecutor said not a 
word, but seemed to be absorbed in arranging his papers. When 
he began his speech it was with sublime sentences concernijng 
justice. Then he proceeded to show that it was a case of homi- 
cide which, albeit guilty, was committed without any deadly 
weapon, and that there was no evidence of deliberation. 

In my novel “ Pine and Palm ” I have disguised in “ Judge 
Stirling ” traits of this beloved uncle, whose greatness of mind 
and character raised above me a standard to which I have always, 
paid homage. There was such intimacy between him and my 
father and their families, that this uncle’s house, Glencairn, was 
another home to me. No word of unkindness, thoughtlessness,, 
or of depreciation, ever came from him. Affectionate, simple, 
full of sympathy and humour, we could always approach him ; 
and occasionally, when on his way to his office, in a separate 
building, he would pause a few moments to join in our outdoor 
sport. 

There was a wide impression in the county that Chief Justice 
Moncure was a child outside his profession ; and among the 
illustrations of this it was told that on seeing his negroes removing 
a cider-press, he undertook to help them by supporting a cross- 
beam with his shoulder, in order that it might not be broken by 
a fall. In this effort he struggled until his face was red, and at 
last cried, “ I can support it no longer— it piust fall— get out 
of the way ! ” His shoulder was withdrawn, but the beam 
remained fixed in the air, and it took the workmen some time 
to get it down. 

On one occasion a deputation of jurists journeyed from 
Richmond to Glencairn to consult him on some important matter, 
and found him in his front garden, green bag in hand, playing 
puss-in-the-comer with the clfildren— among these being a httle 
negro boy, who was just calling out, “Now run, Majs’ Dick ! ’’ 

Among the many legends concerning the later life of this 
Chief Justice one tells that when he was very ill at Staunton, 
whei'e the court was sitting, and felt his end near, he reminded 
his wife that their pecuniary circumstances had been much 
reduced since the war and begged her not to carry his body to 
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Moncure vehemently pronounced the decision contrary both to 
law and equity. His minority opinion is now supported by every 
jurist in Virginia. The case was decided not long before the 
Secession, when the Southern people were infuriated, and to 
this feeling the injustice is generally ascribed. The outrageous 
wrong was reported in the Northern papers, and it is the more 
important that I should record here this protest of the Chief 
Justice. 

The only church in Falmouth was (and is) a “ Union ” house. 
Catholics and Unitarians were unknown in our region, and I 
remember no Episcopalian service in Falmouth ; but between 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, the village had two 
and sometimes three sermons every Sunday. Now and then 
some peripatetic propagandist appeared. I remember the im- 
pression made on me by a female preacher, the only one I ever 
heard in Virginia. A good-looking man sat beside her in the 
pulpit, but uttered no word; the lady— middle-aged, refined, 
comely— arose without hymn or prayer, laid aside her grey 
poke-bonnet, and gave her sermon, of which I remember the 
sweet voice and engaging simplicity. I also remember that a 
hypercritical uncle. Dr. J. H, Daniel, praised the sermon. 

The walls in the vestibule of Falmouth church were thickly 
covered with caricatures of various preachers and leading citizens 
pencilled by irreverent youths while waiting to escort the ladies 
home. Probably the contrarious dogmas set forth from a 
Union ” pulpit may have had a tendency to keep clever youths 
from taking any of them seriously. Among our elders there 
was a keen interest in the controversies which I think must have 
usually characterised the sermons, for I do not recall one that 
contained anything for a child. The discussions in our house 
about “ Calvinism ” piqued my curiosity. My parents were 
once much amused by a narrative given them by learned John 
Minor, on one of his calls, of which I managed to get in after- 
years an exact version. A Presbyterian preacher visited 
him (John Minor) to remonstrate against his abstention from 
church, alleging the unhappy influence of his indifference to 
religion. 

“ But how am I to acquire interest in religion ? ” said I. 

“ Through the influence of the Holy Ghost,” said he. 
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However, towards the close of 1841, the Methodists com- 
pleted their new church, and “ Cobler’s ” was turned over to 
the negroes. But still there was no organ. Happily there was 
no Christmas service in the Methodist church, and on that day 
I went to St. George’s. The ancient church, which had stood 
for a hundred years, and which the Washingtons and other 
historic families had attended, possessed an antique dignity not 
discoverable in the present edifice. 

I remember vividly my first Christmas in St. George’s (per- 
haps my eleventh year). How beautiful it all was I I sat in 
the cushioned pew with beloved relatives, near the rector’s 
wife (granddaughter of Betty Lewis, Washington’s sister), 
and surrounded by elegant people. The church was festooned 
with evergreen, which seemed to find voice in the “Gloria” 
with its soft and tender duet, “ Thou that takest away the sins 
of the world.” My heart was at peace, and I was prepared to 
listen to the gospel of peace as it came from the lips of the child- 
like old rector. Dr. McGuire, with his noble countenance, with 
charming simplicity— without heat or gesture — read a poetic 
discourse, picturing a world at peace, when a new star was kindled 
in the sky. Then from the choir broke forth the Christmas 
hymn, “ While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” That 
carol came to me as if from the very angels on the first Christmas 
day. Just above the red screen was visible the lovely face of 
the chief singer — whose tender voice carried the song into the 
depths of my heart. 

Often had I read the story m the New Testament ; I could 
repeat every word of it from memory ; but then and there the 
glad tidings first reached me. I had never before seen the young 
singer who led the choir. I afterwards learned that her name 
was Ella Rothrock, and am told that she married and is living 
(1903) in Pliiladelphia. She is not likely ever to know that her 
voice first raised for a boy she never saw the star of a love for 
“ all mankind.” 

Shepherds, angels, star, long ago turned to a fairy tale ; the 
happy tears unsealed by glad tidings of joy for mankind have 
changed to tears of grief at tidings of war and woe for mankind ; 
yet when past seventy I listen to the melodies that then 
moved me, above them all comes the voice of the singer of 
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CHAPTER V. 


Dickinson College — ^The Faculty in 1847 — Professor McClintock and the 
Slave-hunters — Student Life— My “Conversion” — ^Northern and 
Southern Methodism. 

I WAS sent to college too soon. My elder brother had gone to 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, and so desired to have me with 
him that I was taken from the academy. I had barely turned 
fifteen when I became a Sophomore, and four months later was 
advanced to the Junior class. I was the youngest in these classes. 

The college Faculty was not surpassed in ability by any in 
America. One chair indeed was inadequately filled— -that of 
mathematics. Its professor (Sudler) was learned, but had not 
the art of teaching. Although it was a Methodist college, best 
teachers had been secured without regard to doctrinal views, 
two of them, I believe, not being members of any church. One 
of these was William Allen, professor of chemistry, afterwards 
president of Girard College.* 

Spencer F. Baird, afterwards chief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, was never a Methodist, and his wife was a 
Unitarian. He was a professor of zoblogy. 

The classical department was represented by Dr. John 
M’Clintock and Dr. George R. Crooks, afterwards of Drew 
Seminary, who were Broad-church Methodists and original 
thinkers. 

The professor of mental and moral philosophy, and of English 
composition and rhetoric, was Caldwell, who might have been a 
great man had he not died early. 

At the head of these brilliant men was Robert Emory, who 

* While president of Girard College Allen married a Unitarian lady 
of Boston. This was after I had become a Unitarian minister, and before 
the marriage I was consulted by the lady's pastor concerning my old pro- 
fessor’s character ! Happily I was able to give the man of whom I once 
stood in awe a good recommendation, and especially felt sure that he had 
not enough orthodoxy to trouble a Unitarian wife. 
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him, I had found there nothing on the subject, and shook my 
head. He then propounded the question to another of the class, 
who answered fluently. Allen then drily said, “ The subject is 
not alluded to in the edition used by the class,” and the poor 
student’s erroneous reply revealed that he had not studied the 
lesson assigned. Allen tried a galvanic trick on one of our class I 

(Auchmuty), inviting him to take hold of the handles of a battery. I 

The shock caused Auchmuty to yell and jerk, the battery being J 

smashed, causing fun to the class and visible anger in the pro- i 

fessor. I wrote a description of this scene in magniloquent | 

Homeric measure, which amused some fellow-students, and I ? 

suspect was heard of by Allen, who seemed cross with me for a f 

week. 

Baird, the youngest of the Faculty, was the beloved professor 
and the ideal student. He was beautiful and also manly ; all 
that was finest in the forms he explained to us seemed to be 
represented in the man. He possessed the art of getting know< 
ledge into the dullest pupil. So fine was his spirit that his 
explanations of all the organs and functions of the various 
species were an instruction also in refinement of mind. Nothing 
uncleap could approach him. One main charm of spring’s 
approach was that then would begin our weekly rambles in field, 
meadow, wood, where Baird introduced us to his intimates, \ 

About some of these— especially snakes — most of us had indis- \ 

criminate superstitions. Occasionally he would capture some 
pretty and harmless snakes, and show us with penciUings their 
difference from the poisonous ones. He even persuaded the 
bolder among us to handle them. He kept a small barrel of 
these pretty reptiles in his house, and his little daughter used to 
play with them, till once some lady entering the room gave a 
scream. After that, so ran the story, the child had the usual 
horror of snakes. 

After Professor Baird went to reside in Washington I had 
opportunities of seeing him and his family often. Mrs. Baird 
was a lady of fine culture and much wit. Baird was very lovable 
in his home, and to the end of life he remained a man in whom 
I never discovered a fault of mind or heart. He awakened in me 
a love of science, to which I had previously given little thought. 

Dr. M’Clintock made Greek studies interesting, and Professor 
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they had authority. The woman jumped towards me and threw 
her left arm round me. I released myself, and then told the 
officer that if he arrested the woman wrongfully, he did it on his 
own responsibility, and I should see justice done to her. The 
woman said that she had done nothing, but only attempted to 
get her old man out of the meUe, for fear he should be hurt. The 
officer said he saw her strike. I then asked, ‘ Did you see her 
strike ? ’ He said hesitatingly, ‘ At least I saw her raise her 
hand to her head,’ and then I think he let her go. In a short 
time after I returned home.” 

There was probably not an abolitionist amongst the students, 
and most of us perhaps were from slave States. My brother and 
I, like others, packed our trunks to leave college. A meeting 
of all the students was held in the evening— in the college chapel 
— at which President Emory spoke a few reassuring words ; but 
we Southerners, wildly excited, appointed a meeting for next 
morning. At this meeting (June 3) we were all stormy until the 
door opened and the face of M’Clintock was seen, serene as if 
about to take his usual seat in his recitation-room. There was a 
sudden hush. Without excitement or gesture, without any 
accent of apology or of appeal, he related the simple facts, then 
descended from the pulpit and moved quickly along the aisle 
and out of the door. 

When M’Clintock had disappeared there were consultations 
between those sitting side by side, and two or three Seniors 
drew up resolutions of entire confidence in the professor, which 
were signed by everyone present (ninety), and sent to leading 
papers for publication. 

Being then little over fifteen, I could not appreciate all the 
reasons why thenceforth M’Clintock was to me the most inter- 
esting figure in Carlisle. The calm, moral force of that address 
in the chapel, the perfect repose of the man resting on simple 
truth, I appreciated ; to this day whenever I think of him there 
arises that scene in the chapel. It was to be some years yet 
before I could recognise the picturesqueness of the scene, and 
see shining above his head the testimony in court of his enemy, 
Edward Hutt ; “ M’Clintock was the only white man by the 
negroes.” One white gentleman at least in the Carlisle of 1847 
was capable of concern about the negroes ! It would not have 
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of Willard, and also a certain wondering respect manifested by 
the questioners and listeners. I was as yet without any inner 
ear to appreciate such discussions. But I find in a little skit of 
mine (“Dura Studentis,” autumn of 1847) read in the Bouquet 
(a college periodical read in the chapel but not printed) sen- 
tences which probably referred to him : “ The Mahometan 

system of forcing into the mortal corpuses of bored students the 

principles of natural and revealed religion — virtue and all is 

got in vogue. Though he (the Junior) be an infidel here he is 
forced to give utterance to the clearest and most conclusive 
arguments in favour of Christianity, and— though unwilling— is 
forced to become either a convert or a hypocrite.” 

When those words were written I was a new Junior and not 
consciously sceptical. I can account for the sentences only by 
supposing that some incident had occurred in connection with 
Willard’s recitations in Paley’s “Evidences” and Butler’s 
“Analogy.” I would naturally have been attracted by his 
independence. A few months later I was myself a “ convert.” 

The aim of our professors was not to make us preachers, but 
to make us leaders of men, whatever our avocation. We were 
trained to write and speak with care, and to avoid anytliing 
like the heat and rant which so easily beset the preacher. 

The sennon that made the deepest impression on me at 
college was one by Professor Crooks on Charity ; his text was 
the whole of i Cor. xiii., after reading which he exclaimed, 
“What a coronet of brilliants around the brow of Charity.” 
He then proceeded to explain that the word translated charity 
is oYaTT^f, love, and proceeded to give Love a beautiful coronet 
of his own. Whether then, or before, or afterward, a great love 
for Crooks sprang in my breast, I presently had him for my 
“patron,” and I never knew a better man. Our friendship 
continued through life, and Ms death bereaved me of one from 
whose affection no doctrinal differences could ever alienate me. 

There were too many sprees among the students, but I re- 
member none supposed to be habitual tipplers. "There were 

advantages on the side of sobriety and gentlemanly conduct 

notably the prospect of reception at the soirSes of Miss Pa3me’s 
Seminary for young ladies— they were, of course, all beautiful— 
and perhaps even of sharing their occasional rambles. And 
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birthday found mo in bod with chill nud fever. My fnther Ccinie 
on and took me home. On our way he was visited in Baltimore 
by Rev. Dr. Bond, famous as the leading writer in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the great organ of Methodism. Their 
talk was on church politics, which were then assuming a very 
serious character. Slavery had already divided the Methodist 
Church. The great Baltimore Conference extended through 
northern Virginia, and was making herculean efforts to maintain 
its hold there in the face of the rising pro-slavery agitation. 
Everything, as Bond well knew, depended on my father, and 
by that long conversation I learned the whole situation, and 
by what efforts he was holding the churches in our region loyal 
after the secession of the “ Methodist Church South.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Politics in Virginia-Rov. Norval Wibant Juhn Mnu th-AuA. t^htur 
of the Examiner-^hty I'^irst ApptMr.uu'*' ju 


Although after reaching home I recoveti**! U^nn tllne-... it W4 . 
decided that I should not return to uutd Altei mnmm 

vacation. Thus I had early in my seventrenth veui hvo muitth-. 
in which to study thmg.s not taught in aeademv oi college. iknuX 
opportunities came. My father's partner in the cottondacfoiv, 
Warren Slaughter, a very intelligent genllnmin, invited me to 
go with him in his buggy on a tour through several vmmtm--- 
Fauquier, Culpcsper, Loudoun. We visited villager and Imine- 
steads in all of which Mr. Slaughter had rdativw or fnentb. and 
I made many j)leasant acquaintanre*^. 

Another tour was with my umde Kt^tarr* V.mwAV 
wards judge) in his buggy, t<J atteml rtmrl-. in stailMid. Pum^- 
William (Brentsvilk*), and Fairfaic. ‘Ih^ pir.nhiitid Mwsfr 4 
between Lewis Cass (Dtunocrat) and th-maul i'avhn 

(Whig) was in full blast, and at Bn*nt*^vil!c I hr^irl pr 's h«“* li^m 
several political orators of Virginia. After n. romnne; pai 
the court adjourned till next day ; at twir» a h' U %%a-^ imig, aaid 
a crowd assembled m the gi’ove, where auami.'or'te . Ind he( ii 
made to give a hearing to Congn% anan P» 4 idh t«»n ; hut tli- 
Democrats would not let their opponent, luve st all rh-n »n\n 
way, and had .secured the attendaiu e ol th»ti, L'hn B nlean. 
Sr., the most famous orator in Vitgiiik. Thi 4if*iit« wis epotd 
by two able Wasenton Iftwytp— Paynt CDti*K>a»T|, ■.ml CTiitoii 
(Whig). Chilton was the Virginia nohlr-maiii %i.ho voliiititirei 
to act eleven ytaurs later as commd ftir Jdtai Bwwn it|t#r thi riM 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

My fatluT had bw a dekgate in the tiatioiwl cniits^ttlltin 
that noiniiiatcal Lew» Ca« ; my titicle KiPtiwe wm an arikttt 
Democrat ; .so was I, of CIM» 1 bill t t»te la tiiy dtaiy 

that bias did not Olliti* blind nn* • \ts I*. f.sM 4 . S - 4-sote 
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one of the finest political speakei's I have ever heard ; he pos- 
sesses great fluency, much ingenuity, and ready wit. His speech 
was delivered beautifully — declamation unexceptionable^ — ^but his 
arguments specious.” Of course ! “He was followed by Mr. 
J. S. Barbour in decidedly the ablest speech I ever heard. Bar- 
bour is a perfect orator. He has vast stores of information, and 
cannot be beaten at argument. His reply was the most scathing; 
thing I ever heard. I regret, though, that he was so personally 
severe on Mr. Pendleton.” 

Next day uncle Eustace took me to call on Barbour at his 
inn. We found him in a dressing-gown, his gouty foot swathed 
on a chair, his talk — ^well, the shining sword of yesterday had 
gone back to its scabbard. 

The whirligig of itinerancy brought to our pulpit in 1848 a 
minister very different from any previous preacher — Norval 
Wilson. He was a well-bred man of fifty years. Although, 
intellectual power looked out of his light grey eyes, it was from 
a somewhat caricaturish body. Small-headed, thin-visaged, 
beardless, with beak-like nose and receding chin, tall, lank, his 
movements awkward yet withal refined, Norval Wilson was a 
figure to excite curiosity, But never did preacher speak to my 
inmost soul like this man. He was almost inaudible when be- 
ginning his sermon, and his voice never rose to a high pitch ; but 
as he proceeded his eyes kindled with a strange fire, his tremulous 
tones came as if from seolian chords in his breast, and my heart 
lay like a charmed bird in his hand. There was no rhetorical 



emotions— that of my cousin John Moncure Daniel. His fathe 




Stafford, was a classical scholar ; his mother {n^e Mitchell), whose 
marvdllous beauty I remember, had some Spanish blood, Dr. 
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Daniel had rn'o^'nised tho hi * -4 '.^n ,iUil |»fi nn tWy 

attended to his I'diuMtion, ihil tH4h p.iv thrd |>i.<uufi5frly. 
and their ehildivu lound haim'< with thrir u\%n\> fMfin hail 

already found welroiiu' in thr Hirhiiumd **1 fu.iji** IXiuh-I, 

his father’s unele, with whom he ‘■.tndird h^. Dttr h *d '.ur'h 
a capacity for study that with<nn nt tlu' l-.r.i p*. .:i'. 
studies he inasteretl 'uarU’ Reler^s «xc«ieit lilirnry* which ta- 
dudccl the best old hinglKh liteutlusr, -d .^* m an' hi., w h » I s-. u - ,, 
In this cultured lioine John giliwxi fill riif® «|tii|>tfii!iit fci* a 
literary career; had he hnui Inutt in tHd «»i i.nylrnd, lit- 

would no doubt Iiave iHrotne eitnnen! a .n; m *4 
had a Hue imaj'inaticji, t criticti appr«:inti«i of fiiiMiCf taci a 
style of writing efjutd to that of the belt Frttiicli 
lucid, artistic. 

■ My cousin gave up the law kt-aiw of Wi fnisiioii for llteratiiw, 
and was appointed Ubrariim in one tif III© llclifiiciiifi librmr». 
He wrote articles on literary and pc»hticai aiiln, and wai iti¥lted 
to assist in editing the Hkhmmd |IMiicierillc|, It 

was not long befon* this Jounwl wa.s hnown ii ** Jolifi M. IMalil’i 
..paper,” and he its owner mil icite ©ilitor. It wm ibt 

most famous journal ever pnhliiliicl In tint Soiitlierii Stitif, It 
represented a new and formidable piioiitlitf la |x>litici. Sli¥«y» 
/was harmonised, liy a Ihiory that .AMctni wmm iiiil ftrfctJy 
human beings, with, tlni .te4|ti4..|iiy. 

Scientific essays wiu'o citfdi anti ciiy 

“Hie Nigger Quest 'Viinit tel froiii til© 
appeared in tlie The 4hmri htU «i 

_hriUiaut literature. It tli** hr# hiwiiltrin 14'%^%“^' 

and apjilaud Knuu'Mjn, llaw|ttwm% .itwl oth.i 
and now aiul then extracts w*ic gi%'rii fytmi ants 
Writera, especially *Mi#otlfifi- l*4rk-f. 1 ^ 4 %' r 

to hdgiU A. !*(«', pt wlio'ii* ,it|«|w‘4ir4 tlir 

dtxdf^iwc.Y > Ihi’i't* w.is,, htmwci',, n i»* ittf* 

It was as relenlli'W « brlktil in its .,ipi it. 

frcquenl vivl;a>efh»n < | piitetiw litiWfilit ttif 4 4it*S 
duels. I think In- nine iiktid liiieh*, ami ti«i irtiit 

resulted to .my .irdagnnht -I 4 i||. „ 

it is ray In-lhUkh.if te lo*t W% |»r«»%|«ct nf tNiir<4i. 
by the nput.ilioi, fhw aetptei Ife 4 tti*ljril |^» ymy 
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lovely lady, Miss Eliza Barbour, daughter of the orator already 
described. I knew her well, and have always believed that his 
suit might have succeeded had not her brother (afterwards 
senator) been frightened by the personalities and duels. He 
never married. 

In the summer of 1848 the Richmond Examiner was filling our 
whole State with talk. Its press could hardly supply the demand. 
At every table, at every street corner, the subject was Daniel’s 
last article. His wit, his brilliancy, admitted by friend and foe, 
fascinated me— I was seven years his junior — not without 
causing uneasiness to my father, who recognised in his brilliant 
nephew a seductive cynicism. 

I had for some time been fond of writing, but had never 
ventured to offer anything to a journal. The first piece of 
mine ever printed was an obituary with some verses on the death 
of Eustace, aged four years, son of my uncle Eustace Conway ; 
it appeared in the Fredericksburg paper (the Democratic Recorder) 
April 21, 1848. 

But presently I was tempted to try something in the John 
Daniel vein. Uncle Richard Moncure was induced to accept 
nomination for the Legislature, in order that he might act on a 
committee to revise the Virginia code. He had no deske for 
legislative life, and to go even for a session must involve sacrifices 
in his profession; a good deal of indignation was therefore 
excited by the exceptional efforts of the Whigs to defeat him. 
His opponent was Charles Francis Suttle, six years later famous 
as the owner of fhe fugitive slave, Anthony Burns. 

The chief precinct in Stafford County was Falmouth, and 
uncle Richard requested me to act as clerk at the election, which 
occurred April 27, 1848. The two dollars paid me for it was the 
jBbrst money I ever earned. Unde Richard was elected, but the 
Whigs were sore, and I should have done better to let the matter 
rest, But the comedy of the election scene moved me to write 
a squib for the Fredericksburg paper, in which Mr. Suttle’s 
corpulence was alluded to, his name punned on, and one of his 
supporters, not named, made fun of. This supporter was a 
worthy neighbour, a bachelor I believe, whose vote was chd-* 
longed on the ground that he was not a householder. His daim 
to be a householder rested mainly on the circumstance that he 
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then slays himself on his son’s grave. The first solemnity in 
Potomac church was the funeral of Hughes, the second that of 
Outaliski. This was reprinted in the New York Herald as a 
veritable old legend, but it had no foundation at all. 

But now the presidential campaign— as we rightly call it, for 
it is a war-bom quadrennial revolution— reached an acute stage. 
I became much enlisted in the contest, and wrote a number of 
pseudonymous articles in a satirical vein. Such partisanship 
was not favourable to the piety of a young convert, but this 
was not the worst of it ; it was the main part of our democratic 
case against the Whig nominee (Zachary Taylor) that he refused 
to pronounce himself adverse to the rising schemes in the North 
for restrictive legislation against slavery. For the sake of one 
party victory, which we did not obtain, we must needs fire the 
Southern heart, irritate it against the North, and sow tares like 
the devil. 
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inddentsYccurred, one involving my chum, Henry Smith, another 
myself, which stirred my dislike of Peck into wrath ; and I tried 
a practical joke on him, which brought me remorse, and is men- 
tioned here only because it has become a college tradition. 

Several erroneous versions of this incident have appeared, 
and others besides myself have been connected with it. I am, 
however, the only culprit. A Methodist Conference was to 
gather at Staunton, Va., and President Peck was to read there 
a report on the college. Staunton was famous for its lunatic 
asylum, whose physician was Dr. Stribling. Under an assumed 
name, I wrote to Dr. Stribling that a harmless lunatic had gone 
off to Staunton, who imagined himself pi*esident of Dickinson 
College, and fancied he had a report to make to the Conference. 
Dr. l^eck’s appearance was described minutely, and Dr. Stribling 
was requested to detain him in comfort until his friends could 
attend. As Dr. Peck was travelling with other Methodist 
ministers, I could not suppose that the missive would have any 
result beyond raising a laugh on him ; but Dr. Peck was met 
by Dr, Stribling in his carriage, and supposed that such was the 
arrangement of the Conference for his entertainment. Of course 
the deception was soon discovered at the asylum. I perceived 
that Dr. Peck was convinced that I was the guilty one, and it 
must have been through him that my name became cpnnected 
with the affair. 

This was my first and last attempt at a practical joke. More 
than forty years later, when honoured at Dickinson College with 
a literary degree, I entered our venerable Union Philosophical 
Society, and the proceedings were suspended in order that I 
might be asked to give an exact account of the Staunton-Peck 
story. It was to me like being called up at Judgment Day, 
and after tiling the story I remarked that though my eschatology 
might be unorthodox with regard to eternal punishment, the 
perpetuity of that affair was enough to show that in the world 
there is a sort of endless punishment. I found somewhat to my 
dismay that the legend was the thing by which I stood best in 
cofiege traditions. For Dr. Peck appears to have gone on 
accumulating the students’ iU will until at length he was re- 
moved, and later made a bishop. 

After the November election (1848) I turned to literary 
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warmed by whiskey punch. This was my first taste of anything 
alcoholic, and after that I took my first cigar — without a qualm, 
moral or physical. I once published my belief that a true history 
of tobacco would be a history of constitutional freedom, and 
perhaps I might have added that in each American’s first cigar 
there is a personal declaration of independence. By the blessing 
of tobacco we defied Zero, and passed a happy week in Maryland. 
But in returning we were overtaken by a fearful blizzard. The 
snow piled itself in great drifts, our wheels became clogged, and 
our horse began to give 'out. Half frozen as we were, it is prob- 
able that we were saved serious results by the necessity of pushing 
the buggy, At length the traces broke, we both mounted the 
one horse, and leaving the buggy, struggled on about two miles 
before we saw a house. There we found shelter and help in 
afterwards recovering our buggy. “ We had an extremely hard 
time of it,” says my diary, “ but I know it has done me good- 
made me more self-reliant.” 

Early in 1849 I persuaded the students to start a monthly 
periodical. The ColUgim lasted until vacation. I do not know 
whether there exists any file of the five numbers except that m 
my possession. I was the editor, but had a good staff. Several 
of the assistant professors contributed to it, and Professor Allen 
gave me a metrical translation of Cleanthes’ Plymn to Jupiter. 
I have personal reason to congratulate myself that the articles 
were anonymous, mine being mostly trash ; for the task of 
criticlil selection from the contributions of others allowed little 
time for taking pams with my own. 

Also I fell in love. I was just seventeen, and this love was 
the second of my births. Catharine, sister of President Emory, 
though born on the same day as myself, was more mature in 
mind. She consented to an occasion^ correspondence after my 
departure, but not to a betrothal. 

At the anniversary of our Union Philosophical Society I was 
appointed to deliver the “comic” speech; my piece, “The 
Philosophy of Language,” was a tissue of bad puns, the puerility 
of which was perhaps less than the solemnity of my “ oratioti”' 
at the College Commencement. This subject was “ Old Age>” 
and the Carlisle Herald said “ it was a badly chosen subject ; 
tis the orator is a Wry young man, all his theory is so, and no 
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prospect of finding in the South any support from unpolitical 
and untheological literature. 

It was a time when a “ Young Virginia ” was rising up to 
promulgate the philosophical, sociological, and ethical excel- 
lence of slavery. In this direction able pamphlets were written 
by Beverly Wellford of Fredericksburg (now an eminent judge 
in Richmond) and George Fitzhugh of Port Royal, while a religious 
propaganda was carried on by the Rev. Mr. Stringfellow, of the 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Dr. William Smith, president of 
Randolph-Macon College (Methodist). 

My father’s moderation and his theoretically anti-slavery 
principles were rapidly becoming old-fashioned. Pie was troubled 
by the efforts of the younger generation to capture me, as I 
had by this time acquired some local reputation as a writer. 
My uncle, Judge Eustace Conway, was the personal friend of the 
South Carolina senator, John C. Calhoun, then the high priest 
of “ Southern Rights,” a statesman whose intellectual face, 
which I remember, and whose character comported little with 
the belligerent secessionism for which his constitutional principles 
were unconsciously preparing the way. Jolm Daniel, extreme 
as he was, opposed Calhoun’s demand for a constitutional amend- 
ment, guaranteeing to the Slave States an “ equilibrium ” with 
the Free States, a demand which, he said, “ gives colour to the 
charge of desiring disunion.” Nine years later this kind of 
radicalism receded into reactionism under the rage excited by 
John Brown’s raid at Plarper’s Ferry. 

My father and his younger brother Eustace had taken up 
opposite positions in the Methodist dispute about slavery, and 
a Southern Methodist church was built in Fredericksburg, uncle 
Eustace supplying the means. Personally the brothers were 


my father and his brother were the lay leaders. Uncle Eustace 
was a favourite speaker in the presidential campaign of 1848. 
I remember some politician saying to him, “ I never carry my 
pew into politics, nor politics into the pew.” “ I carry both into 
both,” replied my uncle. But 1 was not yet up to that ; I stood 
by my father in pew politics, with my uncle in party politics. 
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and after the benediction my annt stopped to speak to the 
clergyman and his family, with whom she was acquainted. We 
were in the vestry, and there the clergyman invited us to enjoy 
the remainder of the bread and wine he had just been using in 
the Communion Service. I was shocked by the swiftness with 
which the bread and wine had lost their sacredness. 

Immediately after leaving home I had sent a note to my 
father saying where I had gone, and that I did not mention it 
to him beforehand because I was afraid he would prevent my 
going. I staid away only a few days, and on my return found 
him angry. Nevertheless he recognised that a crisis was reached. 
He had really been hoping that I would adopt the ministerial 
profession, but now suggested studying law. I agreed to that, 
and soon afterwards he heard that Colonel William Fowke 
Phillips, clerk of Fauquier County and a learned lawyer, was in 
want of a deputy clerk. For my services Colonel Phillips offered 
me residence in his home and supervision of my law studies. 

Wliile these arrangements were going on privately, I was 
honoured by a number of gentlemen in Fredericksburg with a 
request to deliver a lecture in the town hall. This lecture was 
given in the evening of Marcli i, 1850, Alas ! still under the 
tl 


peopjie 01 our region, among 
knew the meaning of Pan- 



said, You will make yourself unpopular by speaking above 
the vulgar comprehension,’"’ 

Unpopular I I had no desire for popularity, no dreams of 
anything beyond writing what would please certain intellectual 
people in Virginia and Cajrlisle. 
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was a lawyer first and a politician after, and my father, who was 
above all a magistrate, were able to honour such jurists as Judge 
Scott and his son Robert, but in my new zeal I resented the course 
of the latter in the Virginia Legislature (1848) on the Slavery 
question. My uncle Eustace had introduced into the Legislature 
resolutions hostile to the “ Wilmot Proviso,” then before Con- 
gress. These resolutions affirmed that any such restriction on 
the equality of Southern institutions would justify secession of 
the Slave States from the Union. Robert Eden Scott led the 
opposition to these “ Conway resolutions,” as they were called, 
but the gallant statesman was defeated. Though he and uncle 
Eustace remained good friends, Scott was vehemently attacked 
by the Southern “ fire-eaters,” and defeated at the election that 
followed. In 1850 he was again a candidate, and on March 25 
addressed the people in the court-house at Warrenton. I have 
in my scrapbook of crudities my report of this address in the 
Richmond Examiner, interlarded with flings at the speaker, to 
whose great and brave thought I was blind. He began by a 
noble deprecation of party spirit, which he declared a more 
potent influence than that of religion or morality, and warned 
the people that any attempt to erect a Southern Confederacy 
would end in their ruin. 

Here, then, in Robert E. Scott was a real nobleman, repre- 
sentative of the best traditions of Virginia, and I knew it not. 
His tall, dignified figure, his fine blonde head and face, his charming 
candour and simplicity, are visible to me across the more than 
half century elapsed since I last saw him. This admirable man went 
on suffering political defeat and humiliation for his independence 
and fidelity to his principles, and was one of the many honourable 
Virginians who carried their State against secession, after the 
election of Lincoln, but were forced to succumb by the Presi- 
dent’s calling on Virginia for troops to fight South Carolina. 
Robert E. Scott did not take up arms in the Civil War, but was 
killed by a company of Northern soldiers because he remon- 
stfated with them for exploiting his homestead. 

At Warrenton there was a small Episcopalian church with 
a good preacher (Mr, Norton), and the Methodist church there 
being hostile to our Baltimore Conference, I often attended 
Mr. Norton’s, and taught a class in his Sunday school. On 
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I then turned to my “ Blackwood.” In the number for 
December, 1847, the first article was entitled “ Emerson ” — a 
name previously unknown to me. The very first extract — ^it was 
from Emerson’s essay on History— fixed itself in me like an 
arrow : — • 

It* is remarkable that involuntarily , we always read as superior 
beings. Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not in their 
stateliest pictures — in tlie sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the 
triumphs of will or of genius — anywhere lose our ear, anywhere make 
us feel that we intrude, that this is for better men ; but rather is it 
true, that in their grandest strokes we feel most at home. All that 
Shakespeare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the 
corner feels to be true of himself. 

Precisely what there was in these words to influence my life 
I cannot say, I have a vague remembrance of sitting there 
beside the spring a long time meditating on Emerson’s use 
of the phrase “ true of himself.” What “ self ” was this ? Clearly 
not the same as ” soul,” with which I was so familiar. 

Whatever may have been the questionings, some revelation 
there was. A spiritual crisis, as I have said, though it concerned 
only myself. Through a little rift I caught a glimpse of a vault 
beyond the familiar sky, from which flowed a spirit that was 
subtly imbreeding discontent in me, bereaving me of faith in 
myself, rendering me a mere source of anxiety to those around 
me. And what was I doing out there with a gun trying to kill 
happy little creatures of earth and sky ? Was it for this I 
was born ? ^ 

There is a legend that old Governor Spottswood, wishing to 
introduce the English skylark into Virginia, brought over a 
shipload of them and set them free in our meadows. I had 
heard it talked of in my childhood, and one day felt sure that 
I heard the notes of a marvellous bird, and saw it ascending to- 
ward the sky. My story raised a smile when I told it at home, 
and I had to agree that no skylark survived from those brought 
over nearly a hundred and fifty years before. But it was no 
fancy that now in my maturer life Emerson had set free in my 
heart a winged thought that sang a new song and soared — 
whither ? ■ ' 1 
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was growing, I feared, in love with “ Eureka ” ; but I was surprised 
that in an article in the Southern Literary Messenger he had called 
“ Eureka ” the Parthenon of Reason. “ So it is,” he answered, 
“with the assumption of intuition he makes.” We conversed on 
Poe’s poetry. “ ‘ The Raven,’ ” says John, “ is as one of Beethoven’s 
sublime overtures.” I have noticed that in his comparisons John 
finds nothing that he thinks so high as comparing a thing to music. 
This shows his great soul. It reminds me of Plato calling aU the 
grandeur of Nature music. 

When this talk occurred I was just beyond my eighteenth 
year, and had not really entered on any theological inquiry. 
This I suppose may account for the fact that what my cousin 
said about the Trinity and other dogmas made no serious im- 
pression on me at the time. There was a cynicism in his con- 
tempt for the clerical profession with which I could not sympa- 
thise, while the problems that absorbed me were more fundamental 
than any creeds. Or so it seemed to me. But I was fihed with 
wonder by John’s conversational power and his vast information. 
I was too young to realise the loneliness in Virginia of a young 
jnan— he was in his twenty-fifth year— of such genius and scholar- 
ship. I considered him, with his famous Examiner, able to say 
what he thought and make himself heard, the most enviable man 
in Virginia. What I could not see until too late was that here 
was a heart full of love, a mind akin to Emerson, bound fast to 
the rSU of fighting politicians with pen and pencil. J ohn Daniel’s 
cynicism was largely the result of his spiritual loneliness. 

Before returning to Warrenton I passed nearly a week in 
Washington. It was an exciting week in Congress, the so-called 
“ Omnibus ” bill being before the Senate— a bill made up of 
compromises on all points relating to slavery. I heard 
speeches from Daniel Webster, Plenry Clay, also Senators Foote, 
Sould. Berrien, Clemens, Yulee, and would have heard Cass if 
he had spoken loud enough. As it was, there was nothing to 
relieve my disappointment at finding only greatness of paunch in 
that man whom my father had nominated for the presidency, 
and for whom I had hurrahed myself hoarse. A year later I 
recognised a certain massiveness of head and strength of coun- 
tenance in Senator Cass. 

It was on May 21, 1850, that I first heard Webster. It was 
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“ either to admit or exclude slavery.” Webster interpolated, 

“ respecting the establishment or exclusion of slavery.” “ Cer- 
tainly,” cried Clay, deferentially repeating Webster’s phrase. 

As the secretary of the first Southern Rights Association 
formed in northern Virginia, I was delighted with Soul6, and wrote 
a note about him to the Richmond Examiner. From my seat in 
the gallery I searched out the historic figures in the Senate, most 
of them victims on the altar of the great idol— the Union. Clay, 
Cass, Webster, had offered their souls on that altar, and their 
bodies were fast following their perished hopes of presidency. 
Two of the ablest senators present were soon to lose their senatorial 
lives— Benton and Corwin. They had perceived that it was not 
the small band of abolitionists demanding peaceful disunion, but 
militant and aggressive Slavery, that was besieging the Union. 

The seat of Calhoun was conspicuously vacant. I had seen 
that aged senator when on his way to South Carolina, never to 
return. He was welcomed at our Fredericksburg station with 
an address of homage by my uncle Eustace Conway, in behalf of 
the town. It no doubt consoled his last days that Benton had 
lost his election to the Senate, but there was this great man from 
Missouri still making his sparkling speeches. I thought him 
the grandest man in the body, speaking with a clearness, dignity, 
and simplicity that quite charmed me. 

Ewbank’s Patent Office Report, a volume of essays by Horace 
Greeley, and Horace Mann’s Report on the Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, were acquisitions made in Washington that week. On 
my way to Warrenton I sat perched on the stage with these com- 
panions, becoming aware of the existence of a great world where 
people were cultured, well to do, and engaged with manifold 
schemes for the improvement and happiness of mankind. Horace 
Greeley wrote in warm sympathy with socialism, and Tribune 
made me acquainted with all the theories and enterprises of 
Robert Owen and Fanny Wright which were then filling the 
Northern air. I discussed these subjects with the young men 
of Warrenton, and with Richard Smith, a teacher and able 
editor of the town paper, “ The Flag of ’98,” and soon felt 
that I was an object of misgivings. I was studying Emerson, 
too, and remember a long and heated discussion in Judge Tyler s 
house with his son Randolph and others on Berkeley s idealism? 
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schooled until her Black ones shall cease to be sold. Our friend 
may be sure of this.” 

I gave in my pamphlet a table of eleven counties in Virginia 
which had adopted school systems exempting the poor children 
from payment. These reported fair success, but the Tribune's 
paragraph was quoted to stimulate Virginia pride. 

The pamphlet bore the following inscription : — 

[To THE State Convention of 1850.] 

Gentlemen : Trustful that you will " hear me for my cause,” 
which is that of our State and our Humanity according to my earnest 
conviction, I dedicate these pages to you " with whom is all our hope.” 

The Writer. 

Warrenton, Va,, October, 1850. 

Although uncle Greenhow Danieb editor and owner of the 
Recorder, reduced the charges for printing my pamphlet to the 
lowest figure ($50), it was the heaviest expenditure I had evet 
made out of my own savings. About 500 copies were printed, and 
not one was put on sale ; I sent them to every newspaper, public 
man, professor, preacher in Virginia, whose address I could learn. 

The personal response to my pamphlet was gratifying enough, 
but the scheme was entirely ignored. Of course, those it was 
intended to benefit— the poor whites— could not read, and never 
heard of it. I had written in a painstaking way, and invested 
my subject with facts and items about our State of general in- 
terest, and in later life I have learned from one and another that 
the essay did produce some effect on influential men. But the 
social, physical, and financial conditions of Virginia at the time 
were little comprehended by me, in my nineteenth year. There 
was little or no longing for education among the poor whites — 
probably more among the negroes, X was expecting echoes 
where there were no hills. 

But this I did not admit at once. I had used a medium 
which might be very good to teach the taught, but not to awaken 
and move the uninstructed and the indolent. The people could 
be reached only by the living voice. In the August of this year 
I had attended a very large Methodist camp-meeting in Loudoun 
County, and passed several days there. Here I had been surrounded 
by Methodists who were the gentry of that region, wealthy, 
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that race to the white race, I was dealing with the subject seri- 
ously, was searching for principles, and I had not enough sec- 
tionalism to admire the proud provincialism of Mason. 

Soon after General Zachary Taylor was inaugurated in the 
presidency he passed through Fredericksburg. I saw him and 
wrote in the paper some ridicule of him. When he died I was 
in Warrenton. He had given indications that his administration 
would not be altogether favourable to slavery, and I heard a 
good many pro-slavery radicals express their satisfaction with 
his removal by Providence. It was also whispered about 
that Providence might have employed a poisoner. These things 
shocked me. I had not liked the President, but the spirit that 
rejoiced in his death belonged to an atmosphere of enmity I 
never breathed. 
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This was the only case of the negro murder called “ lynching ” 
that I ever heard of before the Union war, and it caused indigo 
nation throughout the South. 

I never up to that time had heard any person say a word 
against the rectitude of slavery. The nearest to it was what my 
father had said, “ It is a doomed institution.” It was too close 
to my eyes to be seen. That it would ever end was not even 
prophesied by its Northern antagonists. Now, however, when 
a moral cause — universal education — had taken possession of me, 
slavery barred my way in every direction. Before my radical 
Jeffersonianism the negro stood demanding recognition as a 
man and a brother ; else he must be treated as an inferior animal. 

At this moment the new theory of Agassiz appeared — that 
the races of mankind are not from a single pair. I had conversed 
with Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution on the 
subject, and found that he agreed with Agassiz. In June, 1850, 
Agassiz delivered a lecture on the subject in Cambridge, Mass., 
which was expanded into a long article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for July. In this manifesto the professor argued only 
by implication against the unity of human species ; but where he 
feared to tread my crudity rushed in. It was not the vanity of 
a youth under nineteen, but a spirit struggling for existence amid 
fatal conditions, which led me to announce in the Franklin 
Lyceum (Warrenton), of which I was secretary, a theory that 
the negro was not a man within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence. All of the other members, though not anti- 
slavery, exclaimed against the “ infidelity ” of the theory, though 
none answered my argument that negroes, if human, were 
entitled to liberty. My eccentric views were talked about, and 
I found myself the centre of a religious tempest in little Warrenton. 
If the negro was not descended from Adam he had not, like us 
whites, inherited depravity. And wheiefore our missions to 
non-Caucasian races ? 

I sat down as wrangler of the new theory, surrounded myself 
with books on races, mental philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and achieved fifteen closely written letter pages to prove that 
mankind are not derived from one pair ; that the “ Caucasian ” 
race is the highest species ; and that this supreme race has the 
same right of dominion over the lower species of his genus that 
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This was the only case of the negro murder called “ lynching ” 
that I ever heard of before the Union war, and it caused indig- 
nation throughout the South. 

I never up to that time had heard any person say a word 
against the rectitude of slavery. The nearest to it was what my 
father had said, “ It is a doomed institution.” It was too close 
to my eyes to be seen. That it would ever end was not even 
prophesied by its Northern antagonists. Now, however, when 
a moral cause — universal education — ^had taken possession of me, 
slavery barred my way in every direction. Before my radical 
Jeffersonianism the negro stood demanding recognition as a 
man and a brother ; else he must be treated as an inferior animal. 

At this moment the new theory of Agassiz appeared — that 
the races of mankind are not from a single pair. I had conversed 
with Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution on the 
subject, and found that he agreed with Agassiz. In June, 1850, 
Agassiz delivered a lecture on the subject in Cambridge, Mass., 
which was expanded into a long article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for July. In this manifesto the professor argued only 
by implication against the unity of human species ; but where he 
feared to tread my crudity rushed in. It was not the vanity of 
a youth under nineteen, but a spirit struggling for existence amid 
fatal conditions, which led me to announce in the Franldin 
Lyceum (Warrenton), of which I was secretary, a theory that 
the negro was not a man within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence. All of the other members, though not anti- 
slavery, exclaimed against the “ infidelity ” of the theory, though 
none answered my argument that negroes, if human, were 
entitled to liberty. My eccentric views were talked about, and 
I found myself the centre of a religious tempest in little Warrenton. 
If the negro was not descended from Adam he had not, like us 
whites, inherited depravity. And wherefore our missions to 
non-Caucasian races ? 

I sat down as wrangler of the new theory, surrounded myself 
with books on races, mental philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and achieved fifteen closely written letter pages to prove that 
mankind are not derived from one pair ; that the “ Caucasian ” 
race is the highest species ; and that this supreme race has the 
same right of dominion over the lower species of his genus that 
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the groping as that great spirit had uplifted me, and was now 
opening a fair horizon before me ! 

Had I got hold of Emerson’s Address to the Cambridge 
Divinity graduates I might have discovered the'inconsistency of 
his philosophy with any form of orthodoxy ; but I had only his 
first and second series of Essays. These did away with the 
bounds between sacred and secular by making both sacred. So 
free from theological negations are these Essays that they leav- 
ened my Methodism imperceptibly by idealising the whole of 
life as Methodism over-sanctified it. His transcendentalism 
corresponded with Methodist transcendentalism at various points. 
The personal character of spiritual life, soul finding the divine in 
the solitude of the individual life, the mission ordained for every 
human being— these are interpretations of the Methodist doc- 
trines of miraculous conversion, the inward witness of the Spirit, 
progressive sanctification, and the divine “ call” to the ministry. 
I believe that my study of Emerson’s Essays raised Methodism 
in my eyes, for this religious organisation was, in Virginia, alive, 
earnest, and not much interested in dogmas. I cannot remember 
ever hearing a Methodist sermon about the Trinity. 

Just after I had resolved to enter the ministry a letter came 
from Kate Emory giving a cheerful account of visits to her. 
friends in Maryland, and with no intimation of ill-health ; but 
she said our correspondence must cease. I had just begun to 
study Hebrew (with Rev. Dr. McPhail, Presbyterian), and the 
works of Wesley, Adam Clarke, Watson; but all books were 
dropped, and I went off to Carlisle to learn my fate. She who 
was to decide it was thin and pale, but no considerations of 
health affected me in the least. She had been teased about me, 
my letters had become warm enough to frighten her, she cared 
for no other man so much, ‘but she could as yet only offer me 
her friendship. So I went off to hope, but with a dull feeling 
of hopelessness wrote in my journal, “ Man was never made, I 
believe, to go or look backward.” 

On my homeward way I passed a week in Washington. 
“ Senator Hunter smuggled me into the Senate lobby so that 
1 heard the great debate on the Boston riot.” This was on 
February i8, 1851. Three days before, when the fugitive slave 
Shadraeh was on trial in Boston, the case was postponed till 
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Commodore Read at Philadelphia to use all of his marine force 
if necessary to sustain this law, and cited the action of President 
Washington in marching into Pennsylvania to crush the “ Whiskey 
Rebellion.” 

I have said that I went to college too soon— barely turned 
sixteen — but what must be said of my first entrance on the minis- 
try ? It was on March 17, 1851, my nineteenth birthday, that 
I was appointed to Rockville Circuit, Maryland, one of the most 
important in the Baltimore Conference. 

There was excitement among our emotionally pious servants 
at my entering the ministry. On the eve of my departure one 
of these, Eliza Gwynn, came late in the evening and desired me 
to go out to her husband, Dunmore. He met me in a little porch 
and said, “Mars’ Monc”— but I will omit his dialect — “I have 
had a vision. I saw you standing on a hill, and one came and 
blew a trumpet, and there came many people from the South ; 
and another came and blew a trumpet, and a great number came 
■ from the North ; and one sounded a third trumpet, and many 
came from the East ; and a fourth trumpet, and a multitude 
from the West ; and a host was around you, and to them all 
you spoke the word of the Lord.” 

I had no such ambition for myself as Dunmore had fob me, 
and had misgivings as to even a fair success. The vision made 
on me only an impression of the love our servants bore me. 
Out there under the stars these humble people, whom I had 
been pronouncing not quite human scientifically, pressed my 
hand, and invoked blessings on my head. I went off to my room, 
deeply moved. It was midnight. I so entered on my Methodist 
ministry. The black man gave me the only consecration I ever 
received. 

Early next morning our hostler brought to the door the 
handsome horse which my father had purchased for me, with 
fine new saddle, and the indispensable saddle-bags— well stocked 
with what might be needed on my two days’ Journey to Rockville. 
The only advice my father gave me was against relapse into 
politics. ‘ ‘ Let the potsherds of the earth strive with the potsherds 
of the earth: seek higher tilings, my son ! ” 

My road lay past the homes of my near relatives— Glencairn, 
Carmora, Erleslie— and I little dreamed that it was the beginning 
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to get back to their freedom and pretty walks. But I could 
rarely stay anywhere more than a day, as there were about ten 
appointments to be filled each week, and these meeting-houses 
were distant from each other five, ten, fifteen miles. 

My first sermon was given in a small private house, “ brother 
English’s,” at 3 p.m. Saturday, April 6. Text, Gen. xlix. 18, 

“ I have waited for thy salvation, 0 Lord.” My first sermon in 
a church was the next morning, April 7, at “ Goshen,” on Gen. iv. 
9, “ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” 

The junior preacher is an annual, and his first appearance an 
important event. Goshen was far away in the woods ; but the 
region was populous, and when I rode up that Sunday morning 
I was appalled by the number of vehicles. And when I looked 
down on the crowded seats and felt every eye fixed on me, I 
had a sort of pulpit-fright. I felt that there would be a disap- 
pointment. Had a written sermon been admissible I might 
have had confidence, but one small page held all my notes. 

I knew nothing whatever of anyone before me. Were they 
educated ? Were they fond of rhetoric ? They were apparently 
well-to-do people, and some impression was on me that a good 
many belonged to fashionable churches. Not one of them knew 
that I was about to give my first sermon in a church. I had 
taken pains with the sermon, and suppose there may have been 
some response, for I find that soon after I selected it to give 
on my first appearance in Washington. 

Among my old papers I have now and then come upon 
mouldy skeletons of my earliest sermons. I cannot think what 
flesh and blood clothed them, but find that I was in morbid 
reaction against the worldliness my boyhood envied. On one 
occasion, hearing that some Methodist young ladies had danced 
at a ball, I preached so severely against such pleasures that the 
family resented it and joined another church. 
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My early training in law courts determined my method of 
preaching. In preparing a sermon I fixed on some main point 
which I considered of vital importance, and dealt with it as if I 
were pleading before judge and jury. This method was not 
Methodism. I was in continual danger of being “ to# profound,” 
and though congregations were interested in my sermons they 
brought me more reputation for eccentricity than for elo(^uence. 
This, however, was not a matter of concern to me. Ambition 
for fame and popularity was not among my faults. My real 
mission was personal — to individuals. In each neighbourhood on 
my circuit there were some whom I came to know with a certain 
intimacy, aspiring souls whose confidences were given me. 
However far away I might be, they rose before me when I 
was preparing for that appointment. No general applause 
could give me the happiness felt when these guests of my heart 
met me with smiles of recognition, or clasped my hand with 

gratitude. _ _ , . 

It was an agricultural region, in which crime and even vices 
were rare. Slavery existed only in its mildest form, and there 
was no pauper population to excite my reformatory zeal. Nor 
was there even any sectarian prejudice to combat ; the county 
was divided up between denominations friendly to each other 
and hospitable to me. My personal influence was thus necessarily 
humanised. I could not carry on any propaganda oi Methodism 
in the homes of non-Methodist gentlemen and ladies who enter- 
tained me, even had I felt so inclined, without showing my 


religion more narrow than theirs. 

My belief is that I gradually preached myself out of the 
creeds in trying to prove them by my lawyer-like method. More- 
over, I had the habit of cross-examining the sermons of leadmg 
preachers, finding statements that in a law court would have told 
against their case. At a camp-meeting in 1851 I learned that 
our presiding elder was about to preach on the resurrection of 
the body. I slipped into his hand the following query : 

A soldier fallen in the field remains unburied ; his body mingles 
with the sod, springs up in the grass ; cattle graze there and atoms 
of the soldier’s body become beef ; the beef is eaten by a man wlio 
suddenly dies while in him are particles of the soldier s body, con- 
veyed to him by the grass-fed beef. Thus Two men die with the 
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exultation and joy. His subject was the kingdom of God and 
triumphs of the Cross, and he began by declaring that it was 
universally agreed that ideal government was the rule of one 
supreme and competent individual head. This Carlylean senti- 
ment uttered in the capital of the so-called Republic gave me 
some food for thought at the time ; and I remembered it when I 
awakened to the anomaly of disowning as a republican the para- 
phernalia of royalty, while as a preacher I was using texts and 
hymns about thrones and crowns and sceptres, and worshipping 
a king. 

My interest in party politics had declined ; I bepn to study 
large human issues. One matter that I entered into in 1851 
was International Copyright. On this subject I wrote an article 
which appeared in the National IntelU^&ficey . I took the manu- 
script to the office, and there saw the venerable Joseph Gales, 
who founded the paper, and W. W. Seaton, the editor. Mr. 
Seaton remarked that I was “ a very young man to be in holy 
orders,” and after glancipg at the article said he was entirely 
in sympathy with it. In that article X appealed to Senator 
Sumner to take up the matter, and thenceforth he sent me, his 
speeches • 

I little imagined how much personal interest I was to have 
some years later in Gales and Seaton, who were among the 
founders of the Unitarian church in Washington. I used some- 
times to saunter into the bookshop of Franck Taylor, or that 0 
his brother Hudson Taylor, afterwards intimate Unitarian 
friends, before I knew that there was a Unitarian church in 
Washington. From one of them I bought a book that dee;^y 
moved me : “ The Soul : her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By 
Francis William Newman.” I took this book to heart before I 
was conscious of my unorthodoxy, nothing in it then suggesting 
to me that the author was an unbeliever in supematuralism. ^ 

The setting given by Newman’s book to Charles Wesleys 
hymn, “ Come, 0 thou Traveller unknown,” made that hymn 
my inspiration, and it has been my song in many a night w erem 

I have wrestled with phantoms. 1,4. n 

But my phantoms were not phantasms, and brougnt no 
horrors mto those beautiful woods and roads of Montgomery 
County. These were my study. I was wont to start oft to my 



appointments early, in order that I might have no iuh'cI to ride 
fast, and when clear of a village, take from my saddlt* -bags my 
Emerson, my Coleridge, or Newman, and, throwing tlie reins on 
my horse’s neck, read and read, or paused to tiiink on some point, 
I remember that in reading Emerson rt^piniledly I seemed 
never to I’ead the same essay as before : wludher it was tlu‘. new 
morning, or that I had mentally Iravtdled to a new point of 
view, there was always something I had not prtwdously entered 
into. His thoughts were mother-thoughts, to ilakae's word. 
Over the ideas were shining ideab that made tlu‘ worhl beautiful 
to me ; the woods and flowers and birds umitl which I passed 
made a continuous chorus for all this poetry and wit and wisdom. 
And science also ; from Emerson I derived facts about nature 
that filled me with wonder. On one of my visits to Professor 


he was startled that I should be reading Emerson, with whose 
writings he was acquainted. At the end of our talk Baird said, 
“ Whatever may be thought of Emerson’s particular views of 
nature, there can be no question about the nature in him, and in 
his writings : that is true and beautiful.** 

A college-mate, Newman Hank, was the premdu-r on Stafford 
Circuit, Virginia, and it was arranged that for nne round of 
appointments he md I should exchange circuits. I thus preached 
for a month among those who had known nu? frnm tthiltlhood. 
Though few of them were Methodists, they all came to hear me, 
and I suppose many were disappointed. I had formerly spoken 
in their debating societies with the facility of int?xpm'ienett, but 
was no longer so fluent. > 

The culminating event was my sermon in our own town, 
Falmouth. How often had I sat in that building Ibttiiing to 
sermons Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian -- (HH*aHionally falling 
under the spell of some orator who made me think its pulpit the 
summit of the world ! How large that (‘hun*h in my cdiildhood, 
and how grand its assemblage of all the beauty and wealth of 
the neighbourhood 1 When I stood in the pulpit and realisetl 
how small the room was, and could retxignise every faia*, and 
observe every changing expression, and wlum I .saw btdbn^ mt* 
my parents, my sister and brothers, witli almo.st painful anxitUy 
in their loving eyes, strange emotions came to me ■ tl,e fie.u 
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my phantoms drew near and whispered, " Are you sure, perfectly 
sure, that the seeds you are about to sow in these hearts that 
cherish you are the simple truth of your own heart and thought ? ” 
My theme was that every human being is on earth for a purpose. 
The ideal life was that whose first words were “ I must be about 
my Father’s business,” and the last, It is finished. 

When we reached home my uncle Dr. John Henry Daniel 
said “ There was a vein of Calvinism running all through that 
sermon.” “ I hate Calvinism,” cried I. “No matter ; the 
idea of individual predestination was in your sermon. And it 
may be true ! ” My father was gratified by the sermon, but he 
said, with a laugh, “ One thing is certain, Monc : should the devil 
ever aim at a Methodist preacher, you’ll be safe ! ” 

In this sermon, which ignored hell and heaven, and dealt 
with religion as the guide and consecration of life on earth, 1 
had unconsciously taken the first steps in my ^ Earthward 
Pilgrimage.” When I returned to my own circuit, a burden 
was on me that could not roll off before the cross. ^ 

Our most cultured congregation was at Brookville, a village 
named after the race of which Roger Brooke was at this time the 
chief. Our pretty Methodist Church there was attended by some 
Episcopalian families— Plalls, Magruders, Donalds, Coulters— who 
adopted me personally. The finest mansion was that of Join 
tiall, who insisted on my staying at his house when I was in the 
neighbourhood. He was an admirable gentleman, and so friencUy 
with the Methodists that they were pleased at the hospitaiity 
shown their minister. Mrs. HaJl. a grand woman mteneotually 
and physicaUy, was a daughter of Roger Brooke. She be«n 
“ disowned ” by the Quakers for marrying out of meeting, 
but it was a mere formality ; they all loved her just as much. 
Her liberalism had leavened the families around her She was 
not interested in theology, and never went to any church but 
encouraged her lovely daughters (of ^ ' w 

enjoy Sunday like any other day. After “wither 

discovered that some of my views resembled those of her fath r, 

and desired me to visit him. ^ r -o- 1 •+« nt 
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One morning, as I was riding off* from the Quaker meeting, 
a youth overtook me and said uncle Roger wished to speak to 
me. I turned and approached the old gentleman’s carriole. 
He said, “ I have seen thee at one or two of our meetings. If 
thee can find it convenient to go home with us to dinner, we 
shall be glad to have thee.” The faces of his wife and daughter- 
in-law beamed their welcome, and I accepted the invitation. 
The old mansion, “ Brooke Grove,” contained antique furniture, 
and the neatness bespoke good housekeeping. So also did the 
dinner, for these Maryland Quakers knew the importance of good 
living to high thinking. 

There was nothing sanctimonious about this home of the 
leading Quaker. Uncle Roger had a delicate humour, and the 
ladies beauty and wit. The bonnet and shawl laid aside, there 
appeared the perfectly fitting “ mouse-colour ” gown of rich 
material, with unfigured lace folded over the neck, and at a 
fancy ball it might be thought somewhat coquettish. 

They were fairly acquainted with current literature, and 
though not yet introduced to Emerson, were ah'eady readers of 
Carlyle. I gained more information about the country, about 
the interesting characters, about people in my own congrega- 
tions, than I had picked up in my circuit-riding. After dinner 
uncle Roger and I were sitting alone on the veranda, taking our 
smoke — he with his old-fashioned pipe — and he mentioned that 
one of his granddaughters had rallied him on having altered a 
Scripture text in the meeting. “ In the simplicity of my heart 
I said what came to me, and answered her that if it was not what 
is written in the Bible, I hope it is none the less true.” I after- 
wards learned that he had added in his reply, “ Perhaps it was 
the New Testament writer who did not get the words quite right.” 
I asked him what was the difference between “ tiicksite ” and 
“ orthodox ” Quakers ; but he turned it off with an anecdote 
of one of his neighbours who, when asked the same question, 
had replied, “Well, you see, the orthodox Quakers will insist 
that the Devil has horns, while we say the Devil is an ass.” I 
spoke of the Methodist ministers being like the Quakers, “ called 

preacher, and gives a pleasant account of her visit to the Friends at Sandy 
Springs, where she was received in the home of Roger Brooke. This was 
the grandfather of our uncle Roger." 
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sweet sinners from the flames of hell. It was the obvious duty 
of the Methodist preacher on Rockville Circuit to cry ; “ O ye 
fair maids of Fair Hill, this whited sepulchre of unbelief — not 
one of you aware of your depravity, nor regenerate through the 
blessed bloodshed — your brilliant teacher is luring you to hell ! 
Those soft eyes of yours will be lifted in torment, those rosebud 
mouths call for a drop of water to cool your parched tongues ; 
all your affection, gentleness, and virtues are but filthy rags, 
unless you believe in the Trinity, the blood atonement, and in 
the innate corruption of every heart in this room ! ” 

But when the junior preacher is made, the susceptible youth 
is not unmade. According to Lucian, Cupid was reproached by 
his mother Venus for permitting the Muses to remain single, 
and invisibly went to their abode with his arrows ; but when 
he discovered the beautiful arts with which the Muses were 
occupied, he had not the heart to disturb them, and softly crept 
away. This pagan parable of a little god’s momentary 
godlessness may partly suggest why no gospel arrows were shot 
that day in Fairhill school; but had I to rewrite Lucian’s 
tale I should add that Cupid went off himself stuck all over with 
arrows from the Muses’ eyes. 

However, Cupid had nothing to do with the softly feathered 
and imperceptible arrows tl:|at were going into my Methodism 
from the Quakers, in their homes even more than in this school. 
I found myself introduced to a circle of refined and cultivated 
ladies whose homes were cheerful, whose charities were constant, 
whose manners were attractive, whose virtues were recognised 
by their most orthodox neighbours ; yet what I was preaching 
as the essentials of Christianity were unknown among them. These 
beautiful homes were formed without terror of hell, without any 
cries of what shall we do to be saved. How had these lovely 
maidens and young men been trained to every virtue, to domestic 
affections and happiness ? I never discussed theology with 
them ; but their lives, their beautiful spirit, their homes, did 
away with my moral fears, and as the dogmas paled, creedless 
freedom began to flush with warm life. These good and sweet 
women, who said no word against my dogmas, unconsciously to 
themselves or me, charmed me away from the dogmatic habitat. 

When I left the Baltimore Conference, the Quakers were 
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mourning, and grieving the hearts of my friends in Carlisle, and 
congregations that so trusted me, appeared worse than death. 
My affections were at times rack and thumbscrew. 

I had no friend who could help me on the intellectual, moral, 
and philosophical points involved. Roger Brooke and William 
Henry Farquhar were rationalists by birthright ; they had never 
had any dogmas to unlearn, not had they to suffer the pain of 
being sundered from relatives and friends. In my loneliness I 
stretched appealing hands to Emerson. After his death my 
friend Edward Emerson sent me my letters to his father, and the 
first is dated at Rockville, November 4, 1851. Without any 
conventional opening (how could I call my prophet “ Dear Sir ” ?) 
my poor trembling letter begins with a request to know where 
the Dial can be purchased, and proceeds : — 

I will here take the liberty of saying what nothing but a concern 
as deep as Eternity should make me say. I am a minister of the 
Christian Religion— the only way for the world to re-enter Paradise, 
in my earnest belief. I have just commenced that office at the call 
of the Holy Ghost, now in my twentieth year. About a year ago I 
commenced reading your writings. I have read them all and studied 
them sentence by sentence. I have shed many burning tears over 
them ; because you gain my assent to Laws which, when I see how 
they would act on the afairs of life, I have not courage to practise. 
By the Law sin revives and I die, I sometimes feel as if you made 
for me a second Fall from which there is no redemption by any atone- 
ment. 

To this there came a gracious response : — 

Concord, Mass., 13/^ November, 1851. 

Dear Sir, — I fear you will not be able, except at some chance 
auction, to obtain any set of the Dial In fact, smaller editions 
were printed of the later and latest numbers, which increases the 
difficulty. 

I am interested by your kind interest in my writings, but you 
have not let me sufficiently into your own habit of thought to enable 
me to speak to it with much precision. But I believe what interests 
both you and me most of all things, and whether we know it or not, 
is the morals of intellect ; in other words, that no man is worth his 
room in the world who is not commanded by a legitimate object of 
thought. The earth is full of frivolous people who are bending their 
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resolved to have some at his next reception for in those days, 
so simple and smaU were the receptions that refreshments were 
provided, Mrs. Hamilton related that at the next reception 
the guests were seen melting each spoonful of ice-cream with 
their breath preparatory to swallowing it. The reception 
itself was, she said, more like a large tea-party than any- 
thing else. . . 

Kossuth was a rather small man with a pale face, a sort eye, 

a poetic and pathetic expression, and a winning voice. He 
spoke English well, and his accent added to his eloquence by 
reminding us of his country, for which he ^as pleadi^^ I 
followed him about Washington, to the Capitol, the White 
House, and the State Department, listening with rapt heart to 
his speeches, and weeping for Hungary. I find this note (un- 
dated) : “ Kossuth received to-day a large number of gentlemen 
and ladies, to whom he discoursed eloquently of the wrongs o 
Hunearv. Many were moved to tears, and some ladies presented 
their^rings and other trinkets for the cause of the oppressed. A 
toge slfve-auction took place at Alexandria just across the 

river on the same day.” * . x 

But alas 1 I presently had a tragedy of my own to weep for 
the death of my elder brother. Peyton. He had long sufeed 
from the of scarlatina, hut, ^ 

law and begun practice. During the summer of 1851 he -mhed 
me on my circuit (Rockville) and accompanied me to St. J^es 
Camp-meeting. He was deeply affected on "F 
and approached the “ Mourner’s Bench No “nvors^ 
occurred, and he returned home (Falmouth) m - f 
there arose in him the abhorrence of dogmas and the ideal 
church of pure reason. absolutely creedless and imecdesiast , 
^4g aU mankind. Alas, little did he know t^ his bro^^ 
even mvself was at that moment m mortal inward struggle 
with a creed ! But this I learned only after his death. For a 
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Circuit, now “ Liberty Circuit.” m Frederic^ h^me M^rdi 

hearted for the loss of my brother, I started from home, Ma 

to th Jpotomac boat I met Rev. Dr . William Smith (Methoi^t^ 
preLut of Randolph-Macon College, Virg^a. distag^hed by 
his oropaganda of a new pro-slavery sociology. We had som 
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Dr. William Smith, the pro-slavery apostle. 
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ic» tlih At' |ti|l|tiliKAI’l!V UF 

ili¥erf., biit liicl cailtil it tlic licmsc of I>r. tfiiiiiallel Biil» ' 
editor of tic Bm. to iwc ** Ckiicc C#rteiiifo«| ” (nftaiw .■ 

wii’ds Mri, .Llppiiiccjttl, wlici wii* writing fcir I tic fitptr, Ii 
coiirsi of trtir I t«iFI hrv tlwt iltr in our 

Viigliii.i Cfsimty. M%il mt mv M.nvt <nd » oit. %i‘ir mit *?titlerittg. 
Stir iitIvHnI nir to tc.5i.| n '‘4i»iv i« t.f ill 

MgUmsi Em lif « Mrs. Stowr, ciititlrd '* CklinA 

It wm loiif tefcre itn|»' ficilii? wiiji hImhiI flint novrl and 

cmlf tliiii tint I reaii it. 

It miy apf»r to iiiy rtaiitr tliat the cirgrcc of tcepticitti ia 
my mtacl was •tiffidenl to itiy rtiiitiritilriii in thtmlalstiy, 

Blit tiiifi wtns eaoiig li relics of MfllicKltiiii in me to reodtr it t 
itttf to ccintfit tvery dciiilii. Tint, itiilrrcl, wiii llic triditten 
©f Mithcrfta, wme of wlitu* fiirn fiiiil »lrti||led 

'DoiMitif Ctitlif. How could I it fweriiy l»c iitMolirlely certtfat: 
that my doubts were nut te.fiif>tilktni } 

Morwwr, 1 hill to work iiitl iiteiie tlie ntwiit mi ia;«| 
mmpkx of etlilcil cilill§'alit:iii of *fif4rutlMn«. 

Niw liid I litiri froa ttichtr or firwiclier any fixhorttiar 
to b# triM to my itlf. For ** fif Iriiili ! riiili, Hit 

triti— 1 la'tiit stfc liny niirtpilcifti, Itiii ** truth thtt h 
Mf owi liiatr coi¥icticii— inifti it ccifiifiiieci ** lA# tfiith ** wn 
of AIm%hty God, Mill idtlity to it amm Inidiity ^ 
t *ftti .iimt'ttfi* 

It wm IwfiJ m yrt ti» 1 %fiii rt|ict:tii|, 

wlilfliicr Witll iwtllrf ’4m|f JUil I nsiglit tint, llli 

Coleridge, tliat tny aliliMirrnir iFr sd ftornal 

piiniiiliftieiit, htmia, 'itiifiiitf, iiiight not l» »«• 
litter|itot.ttifttt «f llirtm I trt.nipal *,mw' Hat.m iti my 

faltit, it* that tiiy «i| Fnttc'r %tas arclisrit, Itodif, and '®f 
tWifffrefsife of r%u| m vrt wltlumt any al .ifidogf for 

it at If by Co»l 

^ MW dwiil wii toy ind liljofiotis. Near a 'pwtty 

wllago 4 toitiifc iw/riir f»«i thr fireat'licri 

ito owner titoig Jif«l 'fhr mlv pwn 

m fto rottair, Mottirr Hue wvr* .* til4*i li«t rtiwclf ** 

yiwtig Aftiran, «&rkyF* Mir wi*'. thr i^mm I mr 

mWt but Ititil no ntlicr rliuf 4 *tct'% l»*'r Irafiiir^ Iwdng 

alftui^t fki-v4t% Wr tln«e*ficletl llr^ hi* b*t A 
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perfect cook, a neater washerwoman, never lived, and a happier 
Sart never beat. Across all the years I can see her sunshiny, 
ebony face, and hear her happy hymns while hanging out clothes, 

or Ijad not sweeter roses ; eveipr flower 

was there ; it was the haunt of humming-birds. My rooms 
were on the ground floor, and opened into this garden. I used 
to manage so as to get a good deal of time in ray Seclusaval, 
as I called it, and there I read beautiful books that broug 

heaven into harmony with the roses and hum-birfe 

•‘French Revolution” suggested this note. How strangely, 
grandly, it reads out here amid sunshine, flowers, birds, simple- 
Larted countryfolk 1 Nothing so wondrous “ 
from Peace.” This inspired a sermon on the Prince of Peace. 
Mg occasion to preach for Rev. Henry Slicer “ ^edenck I 
gave them the “ Prince of Peace.” Whereon this no e . „ 

immittees came to ask if I T Lped 

Pierce frivals for the presidency] when saying I hoped to see 
the day when we would vote for a man for something better than 
haW- General ’ added to his name. I took the Quaker ground 
which excited discussion in those that heard, as it mnst for 

Yes for a whfle ; but some of these qnestion^^ Mends had 
sad reion to remember my plea for peace, preached throughout 
the county. Ten years later their whole region was a camp and 

^'^^As'do^S bkmne dim, while pastoral 
I wi drif^ to the deeper study of the human hemt, ^ ^e re T 
iul in myself and in others, to the conditions apd sorrows ^ 

T np-irer friendships, received confidences, and once 

life. I made nearer inenasmpb, T7nkrnnalian clergv- 

cliristened a child with my own name. An Episcopaiian ci gy 

man (I fear even now to n^e him) * f 

11 j -crid+Pff me ‘ he was in a simxiar state oj. mmu.. 

m inly literary man I met in Frederick was Sananel Tyler, 

1 .vri+ten a book on Robert Burns, another on the Phil 

Ts^phy of Lord Bacon. I 

iritingl'TShrSoied me portions “ ^e 

Lis o\ his philosophy of the Beautiful was that Beauty is the 
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ftmiiiinc priiciple cif tlie lliiivciii?. Hi! fetimi f*i|{|||*^ iflmta. 
t»ni of tills in tlit feiiilfiiiie lie-rnofiilralicifii of iiitiinil 
the I> 4 Wti, flu* ail neatk 

eEprei«l» and ixiliitixl with cliimical 

In my giirdtii, y«wiiti iiml tio|:« «.xfmad®i with thi 

nitiitiing-gioiirH, .tittl no umt^ of ■knowlffift? wi.rf fcirM4cl«, ^ 

Iiari«ltH4 g,titirin*4t4|i« 4 «i fu<tTBt 

opttaiiiii. In lay ©iglitenllt ytiir I cunw ii|»n “ Tlii 
Etflimd ** ^ one Mutliiaiiil llawllitirrn!, and wjis with 

tl» triv«tf of iiiy Wfi¥td Biiiiyin, liftlc tlttakiiii tlitn that I 
slMiaM mm l» filliag up Hie Sloiigli of Ikapind wtt 

voltt,a»i of ^phitooptiy, or rf^arciing A|»ilyfiii m a muful eniia^. 
After that, the siiiii! laiti liigiiii«l iiie with **Twi^ 

To.ld Ttl«i” tilt now lie cun© Into iny ga,r«lfn with » wiltiii 
w.iiich miA the taiwiing «glc>ri«« .iiicl pretty 

&piimi$lkM darken tito 1 vi.|iiir. Th..it Yoliiitic wiii ** Th« SctrM’ 
Bat it 1 ctiiiptttr Ici dttcribc tlie ei«ct of tikt 

iac«apijrft.hl© week in me., ami it mnnoi he itlwaptecL Or the 
portal of tt* pm.t«r world 1 wii ©iittriiif E»fr*08 hid long b«i 
m MJchatl Aj^tlo*i “ Mmmimg/* ami mm Ihmtktirm* took 
the | 44 re of ** lint It wts Miflit §mxm-d with pliite 

tad with woidffiir^ tlrrattw, Ilrrmc llwtrr Mm^ that 

wiwit til# WMtitl c’iittrtt lii'i ntii *“ ||*id a ib nwia” 

iiiKt gwtitwllf l>y li«i itiMWiwIi liwt tlie wear? 

and lira¥y''l«tlcii* woweti *«i|^'ri.i||y, Iw lin |Mrr- 

pleititief and f« fnid 4ti<i tt'M IraitK^ 

ill lay M«tl tt4 A pif tttir ^4#iil tlwe it r, !«» iliis iiiv* '•tiifoirntW 

with e?erg«»eiL 

Cir^-^tly itt tiritl tif « fititr4*l 41 tt» iii%' « «*iitiiiit4tiee ia thi ailA» 
I riiftthW itif cfoiihts to .litJiiiiofli, Ife agwfd 

with »y ofititiiisiii ; ii W4% laiili, not nM-pth 1 * 411 , Iw iif'hftw tlmt 
** all it iof Hit Witii lelrtrin’e t«f '* Iteiriliptioa/’ he 

thopfht nil iwtinlar tliwiry «4 it Wa 3 ©‘iirniki tlieoh^Mml 
linfl ever Iiiw tmmli *^4 tlti» %‘tire «| Jttiay 

” t ttmt iity linkvmn imik ! ** With 
heart laaa wtitfi riglitronMr-.-i. 

kj; hr;tft lltat wan trialling the 

Tt»y w«ff it»i tliry mmr m4 I »**•*/. 

Jm ,5. i,-, dni 
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some highly intellectual Methodists like Dr. M’Clintock, though 
not theLdves sceptical, considered mental doubts about doc- 
^leroTlrall importance. And for that attitude I had 
the authority of John Wesley himself, who 
L nublishine the life of Thomas Firmin, the Umtarian 
pilantopist® said, “I am sick of opinions; give me the 

““or “urnap, Unitarian minister in Baltimore, addressed the 
TT lor," Philosimhical Society of Dickinson College in t852- 

the members of L class of 1849 received their M.A. 

degrel At the close of June my father, a trustee of 

aegreo +rnnbled about the selection of Duinap, 

xrimcies of the American Mind,” was ably treated, but I was 
because he made fun of Transcendentalism. 

Itiong the visitors at Carlisle was Dr. Durbin, and at tte 
+nble of Professor 0. H. Tiffany he (Durbin) and Burnap drifted 
Into a discussion to which my father and other guests were^at^ 
tentiVe The question between them was, of course, ' 

Lai, but related to the general tendendes 
Lch Bnmap held to be in the direction of 
Durbin Dointed to the Tractarian movement, to the 
drength of the Church of Rome, and made a vigorous argume 

jXT l' preaLd in the Carlisle church where five ye^ 

before I JolL the churda. f 

come for the Commencement and the College f 

Mv subiect was the “ cloud no larger than a man s 
r w/father and friends praised me, but one was present 

t“o probaL folt the passionate Tte 

part4 due to 

k^t ™ sUent ^^“^Xd’to'^Cathariut 

toory!?hLge\eyond WwL 

TL ara^lrtd“ng°4ement with my friend Asbury 


MisiJitii hid Just been ainoiiiiced. Tlirrti wmt a iiibtli liglitning 
in that cloud wliicli itruck iciiinitliifig in uw ilrn|n»r than the 
dHs^nts with wtiicli ! had hf€ii cciiictirfitci. From ^nu* ^nieh 
« \p«'iiriirr rmtw ftw* i*| tau fl ammi, My old ' 

faidi and irst love iotlly crttiiWifi Ic^ellier. Tlir l!.*|i|dcr love ' 
t'.uni- with t ncrw temple, hut Irlprt'ak %%a'. 11*4 in It, ' 

And ilirndf tlie feiiiidtlicifi of I lie new teiipte wiw laid, 
That sain® M'lnon fit Carlli.le, mtil ttair in my ■ 

auftuiih, fiivii tlii irtt eiprifstlciii tci ,n vt"4*»ii ri’^rii tH my 

c»\vn and tlie sy*l.tiiis they clriiiiMi Ttws tiiall i*k>ud 

wu'i to prove iti cihhiie cirigtii, ncil liy hkI mdaritn 

triuiitphs* hut 'by bearls atliiffl iiriil l^ll■t1Hllgtr^ fof lovt? 

anil t%hteoiiin«» iiiici, like Hie clotitl that caiiw froro 11 manger 
in Bi^ileheia, difiwaiiig tint of |«i» niifi goixlwill cm 
How mtJiy of tliMf who ■fwptiiid.ecl to my Mtniion rfC'Op„W t|.^ 
ih trapllcaticffli 1 knew not., but I rtliiriietl |«» rny circuit with; 
nt‘w hop and sti«nft.li. Why tlioiilcl I not ra:ls« lay lltite dcmd/ 
tht claiiw of t fitiM •filritttil rcligiofi tbov® ill 
and tmst to tti wticiiiat liy oilitir faniitlied hearts lite tnin« I I-i 
went btei iiftflf t© my fird«i it Jeierfiiii— iiy ** Sfclnwfil*^) 
* 4nd b^tn writing out a w«tk iorif Atitclitd on “ 

It w.iS pitlilWird III llir .iJrmMif iffht /wi?»»#l in «fv«l' 

iu'-tvitotatB, tad Ihi Witrjricml .•ttii.ii* liicl up t« it rlrarge that* 
the evil prinrtph* til Irtaittifan ^wnuvf'ii in Ff*»tv*44iiti nr 'nieiy 
w,i. iimltd a *«f thr pfaii ’itaiit -,|4*it ” ; ttii r.%l.t "t 

pnv.ite jtidfifitenf tnti^t tn* mM nilrsh-ianretif tlitfwnets 

*4 opittifiti lepwlktccl, atitl thr iito’ t Umth j* aniHii 

1m' jtrt^R»‘d rt|wally in l*ir>tr‘44nti’4ii it ffsiltida free 

thought and Irw rtilltirr Aumm ,s^uh laifudm- 

nrmnifiii may Iwiil to I I-mI I..'. ,:»£y '4i»W' that 

moir evtt and rrinw rr^iilt ItMiti the *4i|*|»}'i-i4«6ii than from ^ 
irt itgttlttaa of rra««i, tlir ryr til the "4«I, ** Mfi iiiia wm if« 
injnrtd by trtilli,** Jrrotiie Afiil ‘ 4 * *4i, with nii r^triukd 
ph-.i whMr the 'Methfiilist oriaii printed witlwit altmtlou nr 
ioiniuent, 

’* I iity itrttfBal, “ i with «»v 

pareftti m wy «ti|»lr* ro«rrttiitig tisr ilini# li aiid mv u 
In it. It will every way tor tiieni and mm*» tint ‘ w'hat k 

that to t.hia& ? Follow 1 * ♦* 
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nr, nnp occasion I was in extreme distress of mind, having to 

pleach at a .y^L^Send 

CvtrwI^UTreL" -litary walk in the 

w^odf tS to think what Christ was left me to P-ach about 

in the evening. I ielt that J esus was alive, that l^e was nea^ 

A +hat he said “ Poor youth, there is hut one thing 

^0 au yon have, even your loving friends, and follow 

^onr truth a^ I tried to follow mine, into loneliness and suffermg, 
your trnth ^ ^hat. You 

:rCl^t fSre'of romance, the minister without courage 

to suffer shame beside the e^eTtf tate the 

scarlet letter, but you have not the strength g_nl 

hand of Truth, which involves no mfamy. U y g 
met in Palestine, you will go away sonowfab , ^ 

T CA1-Y1P hold things, hut not boldly ; tney cornu ciu 

C in tl" my hearem to affirmations of their common- 

'’'“Durfnfthat sermon I for the first time quiffi bf 

nnd mv tears prevented me from proceeding or 

^rCnirf Td aSwa:*^ ^d. 

Norval Wilson overtook me, folded me m . _ ^ 

“ Mono. I didn’t know how much I loved you ttll you sard, 

*“\ts'""weak indeed ! I felt as if I had in my left hand the 

*,.1 ^ ■»* “ 
really loved me, I felt Norval wi™ returned 

r-d Jrerained where my place lay to the end- 
“"artn"”^ much 

and my determmation not to g tjre close of 

next Baltimor^^Xd^ Xi ol -Y 

October my mental troubles for my appointments 

to break down “Y ^myTetaS Mymother’s 
X'lerwTffie wife of a merchant there. Wiffiam Crane, a 
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leading meiiiter cif the cbtirch | Baptist | of tlie iatiioits Dr. i 
There I was alwip aflifcticiiiitiily My nittiv t'tnmins 

were miwriil, wetiv. iwltiiird* ami tmr ^4 tlpiti - Anne, after-! 
wards Mrs. S«attli«''-*-P8*cliw:l literiry iiiitincti©fi. 

To my sttr|>riic and ieliglit link*<iie Ftieii«h4 and Unh i 
tftriaas weri hoMi^ thclf innaai iictliiip In Biltiiion at tiu' 
time of ay arrlvii I ««' v<i ^ «««*' tm*% nt tiiaii hv a s^ermon - 

from a [Qiiiiktr’l wciiiiiin. She was n liiiiiflfiotiir wtininii, tad the 
strmai wm traly Inspired,’* My |<iiirnal tlojfi not give lu*r 
iitmii 'httt I remtiiiter il»l litr ftrit minm was Vidct. ,] 

la ths ccmfertncM of tlit ilnilariufi Atsocintien tiit ipttktr j 
who a«t iinpr«»d me wit tlie Kcv. Sylv»if?r |tJciii,of Aiipsti,] 
Me. He was the aiawtlr of « new icleii iiiicmg IJnitiriiii— dis ! 
MrtliJfiiM ChareJi. My Intimacy wiili tin* ^.nfeew Ind 
this idea farailiaf, and my Ideal chiircti wai mircady one to wWel! 
iwry child betoopd. it was i joy to lliten to Judd’i pleidlif J 
for Ihi .patril idcfrtioa by in.mltt«r« of Itic iirinclple t,lmt chitewii 
AoaM 'be 'Hiimberi of tli®ir confri^alkwi* witlMnit fii»d of 
tettkigt aad ttitir Wtli i*»iitfd la mmy chtlcfi mind with ite| 
.iimoeenl pltti«. Syiwtsr J idd’t fact wi« of exr«diif || 

Im had a ligtit» rbsir coitiidexmii, lilnr ryet, aitti iFweti liidrii 
intellect and kindly ft'cliitg wrtr tilriid*nl m lti% rK|*!e**si»in ; iij 
iAf«S to tlli flow of llil tlllhlltitKl, 
wit.li Ilk lliittiglM I aad was atitttit liis iniwtlr 
an ktfa.iitiiic Ciijrcssioii tli.il tt:ittlri^sl flte great brow, 

Js'*, . V • ’t, - -di IMI 


Cit th*' \ nd.*:.-. u. ■ iili:’ 1 . 

oar t alk »l CmIA* I>r, Dewi-v v..ti ■ i!sv j-jn-'-i 

Iniii4|*. ,in4 th^-% *! oir n» 4sjw %%nlihim. 

fer lit ifif li«oiii% liiF'*’* 

B'lritp WM ccirdM, iisfi 

mtru'w%V' w\t wbn th*% advi »'d we 

*■'1 wf nrriut yii'.'v^,siv fidfoit twt tm\ 
! Tlik dii:4f Lv«l», wtio 

, '..j i' dlv 

I rJ«r V.4', bv mm idd 
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Becky was to me an ideal. She seemed to be there to let 
^ teachers know what the pure African is capable of. 

Her'^Quick mteUigLe. her humour, her humility, and simplicity, 
fandour, unselfishness, her perennial happiness. “<1 

that I never knew in any white person, had made her 

? a revelation I was overwhelmed with gnei. Becky had 
to me a revelatio . whether she suffered much or not, 

to console me. I do not Kn , weeping beside 

for she smiled and conversed brightly, as i sat weep g 

her, andtalkin| to her of heav^ 

,arto Z was snfficLtly in heaven. Her dea^ ^ 

and the cottage .^^tt garden •. it was all desolation ; 

uZtbe'Zttv Uttte haZess snfke that taught me optimism 
ha,d the ^ ^ confrontation was here 

relapsed into th .truck down a happy and useful 

Whence was this sZ misew ? After all. 

young woman, ^ it had not included the death 

my optimism was acaclemic , , . 

xZlwfulness of the event was umversaSy if m the neigh- 
K On Sunday. November 15. when I preached the 

bourhood. 0 -Wch was filled with mourners, and I 

funeral sermon, tbe c In nonring "out my heart 

could haray ?^°“®^iii.st time startled any congregation 

at Becky’s toerM I foi the 

by a heretical thought. . / j . 4 . chine at Becky s 

“many of them were j' “JJTteTnot 

funeral that death b with them. I was sorry I had 

albeit they were astonished at 

my doctrine.” .„t„rained me to delay no longer my 

Tremlb“;frtZarly. I had preached at 
resignation. I . congregation, and as I was leavmg 

Urbanna, my most cifitu ® ® ^ be speaking 

a lady whispered gently. Brotner, you 

^:erZcLTnS’LZTpUns and^ncidents dominated 



heart aad mwicl ; how I drtiicleci to km tlie iiffection ©f 
sweet women and cliilciriiii I ; 

My filial moiith’s round ©f apfuiintfiitnis wiis i sttcce«i« d 
heartbreaks. My list «trniofi wii* piniiclieci on Dtciiiab^ a a\ 
Jefierson, wlii^rc* lay Ihn'kv tit |♦4f4r«. mv tlamir l.ri,’,. 
” Iteriiil Joy.'* So iiiv dt.oy ; |*4ili4|»> tt W 4 '» of |nv ^vt] 
throufli teaa. Next cliiy I passiifi nt llrtjiiiiia with ftaiair'i r)| 
lovely popte. Excliiingw. of gifti, »irif ing of lirvourlti hahutlsi 
evening company, iiiiide iiiy list clay nii Freilerkk Circuit, ;int’ 
on it my tliarv iO'HijIh 4 i 

“What would I think of inpelf if these lillle glrli cttsti ^ 

love me I 

** Firewell 1 O iiow siifl to gt» oi I I lincic tlieni nil pod* 
hye—gave Annie t klit— Itft I I slialJ not noon forget you afi, ■ 
My horse alincwt knocked riiy liensi off hy neurly killiiMi 


I a. day with my Qiiiiktr frfondt, wlio did not qiiltt Hkf 
my plia of going to tlit Blviiilty Sc:lif»l. *• They fetr my ttm 
will be muii up*^ Uncte Icf er ftartci I wm gciliig to »«iit ii 
bnildlnf a sort of fiiM, Ittii mtilil iwit ndfstiii finm 4 |ol.r ui 
thi,fi«^a««ofl«iiliiig lltiif.irlin iimrlirf-. dMIottN.Fmn.-.- 
Sparb, and Btimap, My di.iiy “4 flitlwrm'e m ..puuor 
[with W. Ii. Faitiiiiiarloii tlir ^tiliiwt of Stiprriwtiiral Ciirktknlty 
I cannot yet giim It, tip. It k Um gi 4%a» ,i tlmig t© up ttwicWj 
^ JmnwMtatly. f fiwst study It,” I illitW to tlii sihi’-''i 
ste a (xmveriatlon witti Hogitr wli© r.4it| itttinliei 

vfeihtl ftit? nrinv yens tittlorc an^ 

Wh hand a ttopy «| « A?|4 t»f ■<.vui;t 

<'»« answer tlial ! ” ** 1 irsd «/* said tiiirit* K*. 

*^***‘^ Tatito li'4«| *iiffi|4y 4tt.*»i4'4 ili** n 

^rpl^ity and i wm init roticrrerd to ,tir*wrr liwr” I do iiol 
the lamt' of tin* niyiiilitr oi I Imd neva 

4»n tlte ** Afe of lieiritin*” and mitlil licit tlitn ipprfclits ^ 


It ti«ir tfoiiight 
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with you, sweet friends, if you are living, was beautiM . I left 
you Jith unspeakable grief ; and could you have recaUed me m 
conformity with your loyalty and mine, could you have said, 
“Come bLk and tell us freely all that is m your heart, no 
tidings could have given me more happiness. 


CflAPTEE KI. 

fwtlag from Mitlitjiiiw— I%liis «f fivm lirili— |otiii llloor— « 'n,, 

IllithwliiJi^ Rottt 4 «nt Luil -Hf*rifl I'i. , 1 , 

my— D-r. Tlieticlorii l%fktf 'fiiylor— Wip .-(u 

My Orfiiii— A ¥l.«i to Ciificciril' 4 lii^*ilittrn»— Firii 

l«f Emtrwi. 

On leavtog Wtshingtort fcir Fiiirticiutli i iigain liaci a nanroi 
«cape I 00 tii« Potoriitc bridge iiiy IttirM! %¥iii fri|litei»d by ai 
approtcblng steanier Mil trieci to Icafi iiitci I lie rnw, ptiinj 
mm j 

Fr« :Dtc«».btr 15, 185a, wlifri i reaclieii llie old lioat m 
■"iPwtib, to Wbrewf 14, 1853, wlitn I left for «| 
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deepest faith and reverence in my sonl. O my Father, do thou love 
me in this time of fire. 

The most notable figure in Fredericksburg was still John 
Minor. A bachelor past middle age, he devoted himself to his 
aged and blind mother and to studies. Having occasion to call 
on him, he proposed a walk. We crossed the bridge of Stafford, 
strolled on the Washington farm, and talked on philosophy. 
He smiled at the phrase “ dark ages,” and thought that in the 
centuries so labelled there were some of the best heads that 
ever lived. For himself (Minor) Hobbes was final. Here was 
heresy more sweeping than I had then dreamed of. My father 
thought J ohn Minor as good a man as any in Virginia, though his 
“ infidelity ” was well known. Why, then, his distress about 
my heresy ? My father said it was due to his great affection 
for me, and I made that a count in my charge against dogmas. 
Why should a heavenly Father exact dogmas that cause dis- 
cord between father and son on earth ? 

My new ideas on slavery, which I did not proclaim nor 
conceal, caused my father embarrassment. Holding really the 
old-fashioned views against slavery “ in the abstract,” he was 
by my “ abolitionism ” not only involved personally, but as the 
leading layman in the Baltimore Conference in Virginia, then in 
a struggle with the Methodist Church South, involving property. 
But my uncle, Judge Eustace Conway, leader of the Southern 
sect, was too sore personailly to use my eccentric position as an 
argument against the Church North. So excited was he that for 

once he spoke to me with anger. _ 

The presidential campaign between Franklin Pierce and 
General Winfield Scott— then just ended— had particularly en- 
listed two of my uncles : J udge Eustace Conway , who nominated 
Pierce in the Democratic Convention, had encountered in debate 
Commonwealth’s Attorney, Travers Daniel, the two being warm 
personal friends. Hawthorne, being the biographer of Pierce 
played a leading part in the campaign. Uncle Travers declared 
that biography the most complete romance ever invented by 
Hawthorne, while Uncle Eustace could not unreservedly endorse 
a biographer who admitted that slavery was an evil which 
Providence in its own good time would cause to vanish like a 
dream.” I found it painful that Hawthorne should descend into 
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not see the justice of slavery. On a previous occasion she had 
taken my side against the dogma of endless punishment, sup- 
porting her view on the saying of Jesus concerning liberation 
after the uttermost farthing was paid. I portrayed this lady as 
Gisela Stirling in my “ Pine and Palm.” 

I mingled a good deal with young men, and participated in 
the debates of the Young Men’s Society in Fredericksburg on 
general subjects. My most serious trouble was in having to 
preach once more. The minister (Krebs) being summoned away 
suddenly, his wife entreated me to take his place for one morning. 
The sermon was one on Charity, in which I tried to unite the ser- 
pent’s wisdom with the dove’s harmlessness for a congregation 
unaware of my heresy. My father was conspicuously absent. So 
ended my Methodist ministry. 

As the time approached for my going to Cambridge my 
father, pointing to a volume, said to me, with emotion : “ These 
books that you read and are now about to multiply affect my 
feelings as if you were giving yourself up to excessive brandy. 

I have considered my duty and reached this conclusion : I 
cannot conscientiously support you at Cambridge. So long as 
you stay in this house you are welcome to all I have, but J cannot 
further you in grievous error,” These are nearly my father’s 
words, and I replied that his position was just. 

On Februarv I4, 1853, before leaving home, I ordered my 
hor°e?tooTaTortthe. thea hitched him to a poplar in front of 
our house. I then carried from the house my empty saddle- 
bags and laid them on the saddle. This fine horse and the 
accoutrements, presented by my father for my circuit, I thus 
returned. Had he been at home he would have asked me to 
keep them, but it was characteristic of him to escape from part- 
ings. My mother watched all the proceedings of my leaving 
home with burning cheeks, and my parting from her and my 
sister, aged sixteen, and my two little brothers was very painful. 
It also affected me to part with our servants. They were not 
aware of my new views on slavery, but one, “aunt Nancy, 
had divined enough to tell me that her husband, Benjamin 
Williams, had fled to Boston. He did not belong to my father, 
from whom no servant ever fled. Aunt Nancy had arranged a 
means by which I could communicate with her. 
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(describes it as “ a very orderly, pleasant, and orthodox place. 

tSv have prayers morning and night, at which a P>ano witt 
They thing that strikes me here- 

seohan addition • r After prayers there is 

abonts is the extreme cnlture of mnsic. A p y 

"'Tn the 26t“ok Dr. Bnmap’s note of introduction to tbe 
^ • -n Alpvnnder Young. He was cordial, kept me till 

!;;faS2oon thl Sded rne to historic places, his conversation 
the afternoon t&e g :„,truction. He took me to visit an aged 
being a about the “ Boston Tea 

woman who remembered the excirem , ^ had been 

P^rtv” The young men m her parents housenoiu i 

Party. m mp hpr recollection of their rushing in, and 

in the riot, and she told me her recollection he- 

1 X ^ e»i-f hxT n Methodist preacher of Boston, printea in 

5 r. ssi £2* ««• ■« "t “fri 
r a- ™ 

hear Theodore yarxer. ^ homesick for 

Em Lthodism. I could hardly believe this, W 6““ it 
Efirmed in my note-book: “ hEd'Evil Temi^r'. 

Th„a.„ .rtS? £ I i. 

Mr. Pehbody, Whom, whole p^abody by Dr. 

Bnr'na^and tatorcharming circle, »^Erttl 

intellect one' oT tC nluch-admired 

countenance. Mrs. Peaooay ^ -R^pprs of Roxbury, and 

”“5 ■'S' Hoi Sw ■ wi »,« 

hrn+her of these ladies, and charming as they, had been p 
SonalS edEated in Paris, but devoted himself mainly to the 
^motion of musical culture in Boston ; snpmrntenMJh 
King’s Chapel choir-the finest m Bostoii. He was a tonndM 
of the Music HaU, and my musical enthusiasm was y 
befrtnd7d with tickets to oratorios and other concerts. 
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There ‘was something rather hard abont Parker’s manner at 
first that may have been due to very natural misgivings. Having 
found that he was the man most likely to help me fulfil Aunt 
Nancy’s commission, I carried a note of introduction to him from 
some anti-slavery friend at Cambridge, but even anti-slavery 
men might be mistaken. A Virginian asking the whereabouts of 
a negro might properly be met with hesitation, though it did 
not occur to me. I was courteously received in his large library, 
where he sat at his desk beneath his grandfather’s old musket 
fixed to the wall. Pie took down the fugitive’s name, etc,, and 
said he would make inquiries, appointing a day for my return. 
For the rest he showed interest in my experiences, and spoke with 
such admiration of Emerson that I began to warm towards him. 

A few days later he went with me through the negro quarters, 
and I got stm nearer to him. I remember, by the way, that a 
man met us and asked the way to the Roman Catholic church. 
Parker took pains to inform him, and then remarked, A 
may sometimes point a man to the True Church.” But he did 
not smile. At length we entered into the house of some intelli- 
gent coloured people, who saluted Pmker with the greatest 
homage, which he received with pathetic humility. This, he 
said “ is a Virginian, but an honourable Virginian, who wishes 
to fi’nd one Benjamin WiUiams, who some time ago escaped from 
his master in Stafford County, Va., and for whom he has a message 
from his wife, Nancy Williams. I hope you wiU be able to 

discover Mr. Williams.” 

After a brief consultation with others of the family, the man 
went out to bring some neighbours, and meanwhile I was quite 
overcome by the pleasant conversation of Parker with the humble 
women around him. He spoke sweetly and graciously 
and old. It was aU beautiful and touching, and I was ashamed 
that I had disliked him. The man returned with several neigh- 
bours, and having inquired closely as to the fugitive s appearance, 
they remembered such a man, who was, m Canada. A little 
later I had the satisfaction of sending his address to a free negro 
in Falmouth, who conveyed it to Aunt Nancy. 

When I left home I had a good stock oi dothmg, 14° boote 
and abont a hundred doUars. I did not doubt that at Cambridge 
I could make some money by preachmg at various places, and 



also perhaps by writing articles. But from Dr. Biiniap in Balti- 
more I learned that only Seniors wtue ix'rmittcd to pn-atiu and 
that my studies would not allow time for article's. ( )n learning that 
my father could not conscientiously support mt' at a Unitarian 
school, Dr. Burnap collected among his friemds 8Jt»o and said, 
“ It is not a loan, bu:| if in the future you find some' theoltigic'al 
student needing help you can assist him if you haw tlu' nu'ans.” 
I thus went on to Cambridge feeling quite rich, and when 1 
entered the Divinity School, had the good fortune to find that 
an organist was needed in our little chapel. I was equal to the 
performance of simple pieces, and the Faculty gave me for my 
services (at morning and evening prayers weekdays) fifty dollars 
the college year. To this Professor Noyes added from some fund 
$40 for my instruction by an accomplished organist* of whom I 
took lessons twice a week. 

And ah, how I loved that sweet little organ I Most of the 
divinity students could visit relatives from Saturday to Monday, 
or on other holidays, but in such intervals 1 visited my beloved 
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my heart with sweet old tunes that alone remained with me 
from Methodist days, and which surroimdc'd me with n “choir 
invisible,” but not in any invisibles world" choirs that wen* still 
chanting in Virginia, in Maryland, and at Carlishs 

May 3, 1853, is a date under which 1 wrote a csmplft from 
Emerson’s “ Woodnotes ” 


'Twaa on© of the ©harmed days 
When the genius of (h)d doth llowj 


for on that day I first met Emerson. Dr, Palfrt’y. on fuuling 
in our conversations that it wa.s Emerson who iuul touriuid 
me in my sleep in Virginia, advised me to visit him. I ltdf shy 
about invading the “spot that is saenh to thought and Cod,** 
but he urged me to go, and gave me a h'tter to Kmi*r *on, I 
knew too well the importance of a morning to go straight to 
Emerson’s House, and inquired the way to tlie Old Majtst*. It 
was fortunate excursion. The man I most wrdied to meat 
was Emerson; the man I most wished to see was llawtluirne. 
He no longer resided at the Old Manse, but as I was gazing from 
the road down the archway of a.sh-tre(*s at the house whose 
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“mosses” his genius had made spiritual moss-roses, out stepped 
the magician himself. It has been a conceit of mine that I had 
never seen a portrait of tiawthorne, but recognised him as one 
I had seen in dreams he had evoked. At any rate, I knew it was 
my Prospero. Who else could have those soft-flashing, un- 
searchable eyes, that heautd du diaUe, at middle age ? He did 
not observe me, and as I slowly followed him towards the village, 
doubts were awakened by the elegance and even smartness of 
his dress. But I did not reflect that Prospero had left his isle, 
temporarily buried his book, and was passing from his masque 
to his masquerade as consul at Liverpool and man of the 
world. 

Hawthorne was making calls before leaving for Europe. 

I felt so timid about calling on Emerson— it appeared such 
a one-sided affair— that I once turned my steps towards the 
railway station. But soon after twelve I knocked at Emerson’s 
door, and sent in Dr. Palfrey’s letter, with a request that I might 
call on him during the afternoon. The children came to say 
that their father was out, but would return to dinner at one, 
and their mother wished me to remain. The three children 
entertained me pleasantly, mainly in the bower that Alcott had 
built in the front garden. I was presently sent for. 

Emerson met me at the front door, welcome beaming in his 
eyes, and took me into his library. He remembered^ receiving 
a letter from me two or three years before. On learning that I 
was at the Divinity School and had come to Concord simply to 
see him, he called from his library door, “ Queeny ! ” Mrs. 
Emerson came, and I was invited to remain some days. I had, 
however, to return to college that evening, and though I begged 
that his day should not be long interfered with, he insisted on 
my passing the afternoon with him. When we were alone, 
Emerson inquired about the experiences that had led me away 
from my Methodism, and about my friendships. “ The gods,’’ 
he said, “ generally provide the young thinker with friends.” 
When I told him how deeply words of his, met by chance in an 
English magazine, had moved me while I was a law student in 
Virginia, he said, “ When the mind has reached a certain stage 
it may be sometimes crystallised by a slight touch.” I had so 
little realised their import, I told him, that they only resulted in 



leading me to leave the law for the Methodist ministry. It hud 
been among the Hicksite Quakers that I fouutl symputhetie 
friends, after entering on the path of iiupiiry. He tlnui began 
to talk about the Quakeii and their inner Uglit. Ho had fonn<‘d 
a near friendship with Mary Rotrh of New Bedford. "Mary 
Rotch told us that her little girl one day asked if she might do 
something. She replied, ‘What tioes the voiet* in thee say?' 
The child went off, and after a time returned to say, ‘ Mother, 
the little voice says, nod That,” said ICmerson, " starts the 
tears to one’s eyes.” 

He especially respected the Quaker faith that every *' scrip- 
ture ” must be held subject to the reader’s inner light. " 1 am 
accustomed to find errors in writings of the gnsit men. and it is 
an impertinence to demand that I shall recognise none in smn«^ 
particular volume.” 

The children presently came in^-EUen, Edward, and Edith. 
They were all pretty, and came up to their father with their 
several repoi-ts on the incidents of the moming. Edith had 
some story to tell of a trouble among one or two rough familitt 
, in Concord. A man had hinted that a woman next door had 
stolen something, and she had struck him in thv h'g with a 
corkscrew. Emerson summed this up by Haying, " He iuHinuated 
that she was a rogue, and .she insinuated the tsuksnew in his 
leg.” Ellen perceived tins joke, and 1 many times nunarkeil 
the quickness with which, whik not yet out of girlhood, she 
appreciated every word of her father. 

^he dinner was early,* tlie children were with uii, and the 
talk was the most homelike and merry that I had known for a 
long lime. When the children were gone, Mrs. EmeiVton told 
me that they had been christened. “ lliisbaiul was not walling 
the children should be christened in the formal way, but said h« 
would offer no objection whem I could fmd a miuiHtiu m pure and 
good as the children. That was reasonabh% and we. waited some 
time ; but when William Henry Channing eauu* uti a vi^it to us, 
we agreed that he was good tuiough to idtristeu our rhildrfin.” 

While Emerson was preparing for the walk, I looktal about 
the library. Over tliC mantle Imng a largi* copy of Michael 
Angelo s “ Parcse ” ; there were two statuettes of Ckadhe., of 
whom also there was an engraved portrait on the walk After- 
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wards Emerson showed me a collection of portraits — Shake- 
speare, Dante, Montaigne, Goethe, and Swedenborg. The furni- 
ture of the room was antique and simple. There were four long 
shelves completely occupied, he said, by his MSS., of which 
there must have been enough to furnish a score of printed 
volumes. 

Our walk was around Walden Pond, on both sides of which 
Emerson owned land. Our conversation related to the religious 
ferment of the time. He said that the Unitarian churches were 
stated to be no longer producing ministers equal to their fore- 
runners, but were more and more finding their best men in those 
coming from orthodox churches. That was a s5nnptom. Those 
from other churches, having gone through experiences and 
reached personal convictions strong enough to break with their 
past, would, of course, have some enthusiasm for their new faith. 
But the Unitarians might take note of that intimation that 
individual growth and experience are essential for the religious 
teacher. I mentioned Theodore Parker, and he said, “ It is a 
comfort to remember that there is one sane voice amid the reli- 
gious and political affairs of the country.” I said that I could 
not understand how I could have tolerated those dogmas of 
inherited depravity, blood atonement, eternal damnation for 
Adam’s sin, and the rest. He said, “ I cannot feel interested 
in Christianity; it seems deplorable that there should be a 
tendency to creeds that would take men back to the chimpanzee.” 
He smiled at the importance ascribed to academic terms. “ I 
have very good grounds for being Unitarian and Trinitarian too ; 
I need not nibble at one loaf for ever, but eat it and go on to 
earn another.” He said that while he could not personally 
attend any church, he held a pew in the Unitarian church for 
his wife and children who desired it, and indeed would in any 
case support the minister, because it is well “to have a conscien- 
tious man to sit on school committees, to help town meetings, 
to attend the sick and the dead.” 

As we were walking through the woods he remarked that 
the voices of some fishermen out on the water, talking about 
their affairs, were intoned by the distance and the water into 
music ; and that the curves which their oars made, marked under 
the sunlight in silver, made a succession of beautiful bows. This 
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one enriched, and wrote ; ‘‘ May 3. The most memorable day 
of my life : spent with Ralph Waldo Emerson ! ” 

Two days later I attended a great dinner given in Boston 
to Senator Hale of New Hampshire. I went over with Dr. 
Palfrey, who was chairman. Emerson was there, but when 
Palfrey called for a speech from him he had departed. What 
was my chagrin, on my return to the Divinity School, to find 
that Emerson had been there to call upon me ! 
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said, “You will find our Thoreau a sad pagan.” Thoreau had 
long been a reverent reader of Oriental scriptures, and showed 
me his Bibles, translated from various races into Frencfi and 
English. 

He invited me to come next day for a walk, but in the morning 
I found the Thoreaus agitated by the arrival of a coloured fugitive 
from Virginia, who had come to their door at daybreak. Thoreau 
took me to a room where his excellent sister Sophia was minister- 
ing to the fugitive, who recognised me as one he had seen. He 
was alarmed, but his fears passed into delight when after talking 
with him about our county I certified his genuineness. I observed 
the tender and lowly devotion of Thoreau to the African. He 
now and then drew near to the trembling man, and with a cheerful 
voice bade him feel at home, and have no fear that any power 
should again wrong him. That whole day he mounted guard 
over the fugitive, for it was a slave-hunting time. But the guard 
had no weapon, and probably there was no such thing in the 
house. 

The next day the fugitive was got off to Canada, and I en- 
joyed my first walk with Thoreau. He was a unique man every 
way. He was short of stathre, well built ; every movement was 
full of courage and repose ; his eyes were very large, and bright, 
as if caught from the sky. “ His nose is like the prow of a ship,” 
said Emerson one day. He had the look of the huntsman of 
Emerson’s quatrain 

He took the colouir of Ms vest 
From rabbit’s coat and grouse’s breast ; 

For as the wild kinds lurk and Mde, 

So walks the huntsman unespied. 

The cruellest weapons, however, which this huntsman took with 
him were lenses and an ol^ book in which to press plants. He 
was not talkative, but his occasional monologues were extra- 
ordinary. I remember being surprised at every step with reve- 
lations of laws and significant attributes in common things — as 
a relation between different kinds of grass and the geological 
characters beneath them, the variety and grouping of pine- 
needles and the effect of these differences on the sounds they 
yield when struck by the wind, and the varieties of taste repre- 
sented by grasses and common herbs when applied to the tongue . 
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Emerson was that lie discerned the phenomena of thought and 
functions of every idea as if they were (mtenyicz or stawi'YioL. 

It was a quiet joke in Concord that Thoreau resembled 
Emerson in expression and in tones of voice. He had grown 
up from boyhood under Emerson’s influence, had listened to 
his lectures and his conversations, and little by little had grown 
this resemblance. It was the more interesting because so super- 
ficial and unconscious. Xhoreau was an imitator of no mortal 5 
but Emerson had long been a part of the very atmosphere of 
Concord, and it was as if this element had deposited on Thoreau 
a mystical moss. 

During that halcyon summer I read the Oriental books in 
Emerson s library, for he not only advised me in my studies, 
but insisted on lending me books. To my hesitation about 
taking even to Ponkatasset the precious volun^es, he said, “ What 
are they for ? ” In my dainty little room, whose window opened 
on a beautiful landscape with the Musketn^quit wandering through 
it to the Merrimac, or perhaps seated in the vine-covered veranda 
I read Wilkins’ “ Bhagavat Geeta,” which thenceforth became 
part of my canon. Close indeed to my heart came the narrative 
of the charioteer (the god Krishna in disguise) driving Arjoona 
to the battlefield, where the youth sees that his struggle is to be 
with his parents, teachers, early companions. 

Emerson also introduced me to the Persian “ Desatir.” In 
lending me this he said that he regarded the ancient Persian 
scriptures as more intellectual than the sacred writings of other 
races. I found delight in these litanies uttered in the beginning 
of our era, amid whose exaltations there was always the happy 
beam of reason. “ Thy knowledge is a ray of the knowledge of 
God.” “ 0 my Prophet ever near me, I have given thee an 
exalted angel named Intelligence.” “ How can we know a pro- 
phet ? By his giving you information regarding your own 
heart.” 

Emerson also in that summer introduced me to Saadi of 
Schiraz, who has been to me as an intimate friend through life’s 
pilgrimage. For the “ Rose Garden ” (Gulistan) I had been 
prepared by my garden in Frederick Circuit, my “ Seclusaval ” : 
Saadi was its interpreter, and restored it to me. For I could 
not enter deeply into wild nature, but dearly loved a garden. 

J 
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it was this as well as the face that suggested to Emerson a 
resemblance to Dante. “He is a saint,” said Emerson, as the 
old gentleman passed one day ; “ he no longer dwells with us 
down on earth.” There could hardly be a greater contrast than 
that between the old man and his son Judge Rockwood Hoar. The 
“ Jedge,” as Lowell calls him in “The Biglow Papers,” made an 
admirable attorney-general of the United States, but his force 
was almost formidable in little Concord. One felt in meeting 
him that the glasses on those bright eyes were microscopic, and 
that one was under impending cross-examination. He was ration- 
alistic and a “ free-soiler,” though his anti-slavery record did 
not satisfy abolitionists.* The judge was unconscious of the 
satirical accent in his humour. He was personally devoted to 
Emerson, who, however, rather dreaded him, as he told me half- 
humorously, on account of his tendencies to remorselessly logical 
talk. The judge, however, was very amiable in his family, and 
especially with his sister Elizabeth. The death of Emerson’s 
brilliant brother Charles, to whom Miss Elizabeth was betrothed, 
was the pathetic legend of Concord, and the reverential affection 
of Emerson for her represented a sentiment of the community. 
But the lady, in a sense widowed, was interested and active in 
all the culture and affairs of Concord ; her sorrows had turned 
to sunshine for those around her. 

Mrs. Ripley, the widow of the Rev. Samuel Ripley, a kinsman 
of Emerson, occupied the famous “ Old Manse.” An admirable 
sketch of her life was written by Elizabeth Hoar. She had a 
wide reputation for learning. I had heard at Cambridge that 
when students were rusticated they used to board at Concord 
in order to be coached by her. She was a fine botanist. A legend 
ran that Professor Gray called on her and found her instructing 
a student in differential calculus, correcting the Greek translation 
of another, and at the same time shelling peas, and rocking her 
grandchild’s cradle with her foot. But never was lady more 
simple and unostentatious. In her sixty- third year she was 
handsome, and her intelligent interest extended from her fruit- 

* A severe criticism on Judge Hoar by Wendell Phillips was resented 
even by Emerson. The judge was asked by Sanborn whether he was 
going to the funeral of Wendell Phillips, and replied, “ No, but I approve 
of it.” 
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not even Socinian faith enough to preach, and was in distress 
about the disappointment to his parents. Goethe advised him 
not to disappoint them, but go on with his ministry. 

I think the Goethean cult at Cambridge and Concord had 
cooled. And by the way there was a droll relic of it in the 
Emerson household ; one of the children — Edith, I think — had 
the fancy to name her handsome cat “Goethe.” Emerson 
affected to take it seriously, and once when the cat was 
in the library and scratched itself, he opened the door and 
politely said, “ Goethe, you must retire ; I don’t like your 
manners.” 

I managed to make friends with the Concord children. Never 
had small town a more charming circle of lovely little ones. The 
children of Emerson, of Judge Rockwood Hoar, of the Loring 
and Barrett families, mostly girls between ten and twelve years, 
were all pretty and intelligent, and as it was vacation time they 
were prepared for walks, picnics, boating, etc. Other of their 
elders beside myself found delight in the society of these young 
people, especially Thoreau. He used to take us out on the river 
in his boat, and by his scientific talk guide us into the water- 
lilies’ Fairyland. He showed us his miracle of putting his hand 
into the water and bringing up a fish.* I remember EUen 
Emerson asking her father, “ Whom shall we invite to the 
picnic ? ” his answer being “ AU children from six years to sixty.” 
Then there were huckleberr3dng parties. These were under the 
guidance of Thoreau, because he alone knew the precise locality 
of every variety of the berry. I recall an occasion when little 
Edward Emerson, carrying a basket of fine huckleberries, had 
a fall and spilt them aU. Great was his distress, and our offers 
of berries could not console him for the loss of those gathered 
by himself. But Thoreau came, put his arm around the troubled 
child, and explained to him that if the crop of huckleberries was 
to continue it was necessary that some should be scattered. 
Nature had provided that little boys should now and then stumble 
and sow the berries. “We shall have a grand lot of bushes and 

* The bream, which has the peculiarity of defending its spawn. Thoreau 
would find some spot where he could see the spawn, then place his hand 
beneath it. The bream placed itself over its spawn, and his fingers closed 
around it. 
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From Agassiz I derived great benefit. When he rose before 
ns in his class, a rosy flush on his face indicated his delight in 
communicating his knowledge. His shapely form, eager move- 
ments (“his body thought”), large soft eyes, easy, unconscious 
gestures, and sonorous English, with just enough foreign accent 
to add piquancy, together made Agassiz the perfect lecturer. 
He was skilful, too, as a draughtsman, and often while speaking 
made a few marks on the blackboard which conveyed a complete 
impression of the thing elucidated. 

In the warmer months Agassiz used to take his class out into 
the country, there being no difficulty of finding in the neigh- 
bourhood places of scientific interest. Several times we visited 
Nahant, and I can never forget the charm of our sitting there on 
the rocks while Agassiz pointed out on them the autographs of 
the glaciers recording their ancient itinerary. Or, standing on 
the top of some boulder, he would trace with his finger in the 
rocks far out in the sea the ancient outlines of the land ; or 
with some small fossil in his hand, or peculiar shell, he would 
track the progress of organic development. 

On one ramble at Nahant Agassiz devoted himself to the 
sea-serpent, which had twice been reported as seen off that coast. 
One of our class had unintentionally suggested the subject by 
mentioning the recent apparition, and smiling at it as a sailor s 
yarn. But Agassiz, in his always good-natured way, said that 
although there were no doubt exaggerations, it was not quite 
safe to ridicule the story. He then proceeded to give a summary 
of all the narratives about the alleged monster, with references 
to time and place that amazed us, as the subject was of casual 
suggestion. He described huge snake-like saurians of which 
some may have been amphibious or aquatic, and whose extinction 
might not be complete. 

One day in his lecture-room Agassiz displayed some new 
fossils, mainly of saurians, which had just been added to his 
collection. They gave him a text for a general review of the 
morphological chain of reptilian life. As he proceeded, darting 

know how to see ! ” Nearly these same words were said to me by Mrs. 
Sarah Ripley in the Old Manse in Concord. _ 

Emerson had little patience with ” spiritualism,” which he called t e 

rat-hole revelation.” 


off at times to his blackboard, and comparing the extinct form 
with contemporary fauna, he became more and more animated, 
his face reddening with excitement, until at last he said : “ Gen- 
tlemen, I ask you to forgive me if to-day I end my lecture at 
this point, although the hour is not out. I assure you that 
while I have been describing these extinct creatures they have 
taken on a sort of life ; they have been crawling and darting 
about me, I have heard their screaming and hissing, and am 
really exhausted. I regret it, gentlemen, but I trust that you 
will excuse me.” 

Our admiration for the great teacher was such as to break 
through all rules, and we gave him a hearty cheer. He bowed 
low to us and quickly disappeared. 

The determined repudiation by Agasaw of the discovery oi 
Darwin caused something like dismay in scientific circles through- 
out Europe as well as in America, Concerning this I have some 
memories that may interest men of science. When I belonged 
to the class of Agassiz (1853-54)1 h® repeatedly referred to th< 
hypothesis of continuous development of species in a way whicl 
has suggested to me a possibility that he may have had somi 
private information of what was to come from Charles Darwin 
In his Introduction (1859) Darwin speaks of having submitted i 
sketch of his work to Sir Charles I^yell and Sir Jo.seph Hooker 
“ the latter having seen my sketch of 1844.” Either of these 
or Darwin himself, might have consulted Agassiz. Most of u 
knew about such a theory only through the popular “ Ve.stige 
of Creation,” to which he paid little attention. Hti .seemed t< 
have been excited by some German— -perliaps Schopenluuier, ii 
whose works the idea of self-evolution in organic nattire. is pottai 
tial — of whom he spoke with a flush of anger when adding 
“ He says himself that he is £in atheist.” At any rate, durin 
1854 especially, his mind was much occupied witli the subjtjd 
I also remember well that during this time he often dwelt npo 
what he called the “ ideal connection ” between the differen 
forms of life, describing with drawings the embryonic changes 
in that progress appearing no unbridged cluism after the, daw 
of organic hfe. 

At the end of every week a portion of the afternoon wa 
ffiveu for our tmttinff oiiestious to Aeassiz. the occasion ofte 
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giving rise to earnest discussion. These repeatedly raised the 
theory of development in “ The Vestiges of Creation.” Agassiz 
frequently referred to the spiritual evolution with which Emerson 
was particularly associated. But just after Darwin’s discovery 
had appeared, I happened to be dining at the Saturday Club in 
Boston, when something like an encounter between these two 
friends occurred. Agassiz was seated at the head of the table, 
Emerson being on his right. It was near the end of the dinner, 
and around the long table those present were paired off in con- 
versation ; but being next to Emerson I could enjoy the con- 
versation he held with Agassiz. After a time the professor 
made some little fling at the new theory. Emerson said smilingly 
that on reading it he. had at once expressed satisfaction at its con- 
firmation of what he (Agassiz) had long been telling us. All of 
those beautiful harmonies of form throughout nature which he 
had so finely divined were now proved to be genuine relationship. 
“Yes,” said Agassiz eagerly, “ideal relationship, connected 
thoughts of a Being acting with an intelligent purpose.” Emer- 
son, to whom the visible universe was all a manifestation of 
things ideal, said that the physical appeared to him one with 
the ideal development. , Whereupon Agassiz exclaimed, “ There 
I cannot agree with you,” and changed the subject. 

There was at Concord a course of lectures every year, one of 
which was given by Agassiz. His coming was an important 
event. He was always a guest of the Emersons, where the 
literary people of the village were able to meet him. On one 
such occasion I remember listening to a curious conversation 
between Agassiz and A. Bronson Alcott, who lived and moved 
in a waking dream. After delighting Agassiz by repudiating the 
theory of the development of man from animals, he filled the 
professor with dismay by equally decrying the notion that God 
could ever have created ferocious and poisonous beasts. When 
Agassiz asked who could have created them, Alcott said they 
were the various forms of human sin. Man was the first being 
created. And the horrible creatures were originated by his 
lusts and animalisms. When Agassiz, bewildered, urged that 
geology proved that the animals existed before man, Alcott 
suggested that man might have originated them before his 
appearance in his present form. Agassiz having given a signal 








CHAPTER XIIL 


Concerts and Theatres— Mr. and Mrs. Jared Sparks— The Longfellows— 
J. R. Lowell— Dr. Palfrey— Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton— The Ply- 
mouth Rock Myth— Theodore Parker— Professor Convers Francis 

Professor G. R. Noyes — ^The Unitarian Clergy — Emerson at 

Divinity Hall — His Influence on Students. 

The three hundred dollars I carried to Cambridge, which would 
have been afduence in my Methodist circuit, swiftly diminished 
in value. Some half-starved tastes were awakened in me. I 
heard for the first time symphonies of Beethoven ; in Boston 
Museum Theatre I witnessed the inimitable comic acting of 
Warren here were new kingdoms, but with ticket offices at 
their frontiers,. 

The most momentous experience was the first opera. It was 
at the Howard Athenaeum, then the grand place, and I was 
invited by the Longfellows to a seat in their box. This first 
opera was “ Somnambula ” ; the second was the “ Barber of 
Seville”; but the third— oh, the third! It, was dear Mrs. 
Sparks, wife of the historian, who invited me to ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni.” She had never seen that opera, and I fear could not 
enjoy it because she had taken me (a sort of to what she 

described to her husband on our return as a iravesty of Byron’s 
“ Don Juan ” and quite as immoral. A startling thing to me 
was the discovery in Mozart’s melodies of several hymn- tunes. 
The charm of Sontag’s singing— the music, especially the minuet- 
held me under a spell. I never got free from it, and to this day 
regard “ Don Giovanni ” as worth all other operas together. 

My love of concerts and theatres requiring economy, I joined 
four other impecunious divinity students in forming a vegetarian 
table. Our only married student, Fowler, and his wife were 

* I liave never seen the equal of Warren as an artist in that line. 
With a facial expression and some shght movement — such as turning 
around — ^he could without a word convulse an audience. 


abled from availing myself of my opportvmitieB for gaining fi 
the patriarch of Americtm history the knowledgt^ for whlc 
had to search long in later life. I remeini)t‘r, howt‘,ver, that 
repeated to me a suggestion of Thomas Paine to Jefferson, t 
Christ and his disciples were modelled on the stin and lod 
Indeed, it was from Jared Sparks that I first U^arned that Thoj 
Paine was to be respected* 

Mrs. Sparks was a lady of culture and originality. She i 
tinned her evening receptions after her husband’.s presidi 
ceased, and in her house the best ptfople went mt»t. It was fc 
that I met Arthur Hugh Clough, the English putd, chan 
across the Atlantic by Emerson. His figure, was unique :u 
poetry. Someone at the time told me that there hud been i 
doubt as to the pronunciation of the. name, and on his 
appearance Mrs. Sparks had greeted him as Mr, “ Clow.” 
he was taking leave she repeated this ; and Clough, after g 
to the door, returned and said to her in i?ood humour but : 
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emphasis, “ Cluff, madam, Cluff ! ” This handsome blonde 
Englishman often passed Divinity Hall on his way to visit the 
Nortons at “ Shady Hill,” just back of us, and he seemed to 
make more classic onr pretty avenue. “ The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich,” lent me by Emerson, was touched with melancholy, 
but Clough’s face was always serene. 

Had I to describe the Cambridge I knew in a phrase, it would 
be as the Town of Beautiful Homes. I suppose my coming so 
far from my relatives, and my parting with Virginia for love of 
religious and political liberty, led some to invite me to their homes. 
Among these were the Longfellows. I find in my note-book ; 

“ March 13, 1853. Spent the evening with Longfellow ! 0 what 
an event ! I found him in every way worthy of his works, with 
a sweet and smiling family around him. A pleasant young 
English lady was there— Miss Davies. Topics— Modern Authors, 
Personalities of Boston, etc., and mainly of Virginia and Slavery, 
about which the English lady was anxious.” This is a wretched 
little note about my introduction to Craigie House, and across 
all the years my memory is better. For I remember the grace 
and graciousness of Mrs. Longfellow, and thinking that she was 
the lady described by the poet in “ Hyperion.” She possessed 
a peculiar kind of beauty, which I think inspired the familiar 
engraving “ Evangeline,” and a most engaging expression of 
sincerity and of thoughtfulness for others. When anyone was 
conversing with her the intentness of her dark eyes, as if she 
listened with them, and the humility with which after a little 
silence she expressed an opinion always intelligent, never con-^ 
ventional, impressed me that first evening. I longed for her 
friendship. She loved to walk on the large swards fronting 
Craigie House, and it was a pictitre to see this tall lady among 
her trees and flowers. She had much quiet humour, and I re- 
member her quaint description of old Mrs. Craigie, from whom 
they purchased the house. Some had tried to persuade her 
to have her trees tarred to protect them from the caterpillars, 
which also invaded her neighbours. She refused to be so cruel 
to the caterpillars, saying “They are our fellow-worms.” 

She was the poet’s second wife, but the difference in their 
ages was compensated by his possessing the greater youthfulness 
of spirit. He was quick and vivacious in his movements, and 
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American literature, and genuine New England products. Meeting 
him in later years I received an impression that he did not like 
to be alluded to as “ author of the Biglow Papers,” but it is only 
his works written under that same inspiration that strike me as 
possessing originality. 

Mrs. Charles Lowell, his widowed sister-in-law, introduced me 
to Lowell, and he received me pleasantly ; but there was a certain 
provincialism about him which I suppose irritated my own 
Southern provincialism ; and perhaps both my lingering Metho- 
dism and heretical enthusiasm prevented my getting very far 
with Lowell. Despite his long beard, pointed moustache, and 
wavy hair parted in the middle, in those days suggestive of 
foreign style, his look, accent, shrewdness, all recalled the 
“ Yankee ” conventionalised in Southern prejudice. Although 
this son of an eminent Unitarian minister had depicted so felici- 
tously, in his *' Fable for Critics,” Emerson, Parker, and other 
leaders of thought, he did not seem to have any Imowledge of 
their thoughts nor much interest in the great problems that filled 
the air with discussion. He took me with him to a beautiful 
pond near Cambridge, where we had a fine bath, and showed 
himself an admirable swimmer. 

I had enthusiasm for Robert Browning, but Lowell showed 
no interest in Browning, and shocked me by echoing the common- 
places about his obscurity. “ I own,” he said, “ a copy of ‘ Sor- 
dello,’ and anybody may have it who will put his hand upon his 
heart and say he understands it.” “ I have not read it,” I 
replied, “ but what is it about ? ” Placing his hand over his 
heart, he answered, “ I don’t know.” I presently read “ Sor- 
dello,” and found it obscure because of my ignorance of the epoch 
in Italian history with which it is interwoven, but there are 
enough clear and profound passages in the poem (so I thought) 
to excite something more than jest. 

Mr. Buckingham, the admirable editor to whom Lowell’s 
“ Biglow Papers ” were addressed, was passing serene years in 
his pleasant home with his daughter, and he could not have 
better company than this bright and gracious young lady. 

At an edge of our Divinity Hall park resided Dr. John Gorham 
Palfrey. Formerly a Unitarian minister and a professor in our 
Divinity School, his interest in the anti-slavery cause had carried 



him into political life and into Congress. Mis ramcai attituae 
in Congress had cost him his seat, and he resumed his historical 
rpqparches Dr. Palfrey, stiU an active man— though his children 
were grown-was ve^ attractive. He was an impressive 
spealcer a scholar with fine powers of conversation, and rather 
rationalistic. He had long set the anti-slavery cause above 

all theology. ^ , 

The largest homestead in Cambridge— one may call it a park 

—was ‘‘Shady Hill,” belonging to the Norton femily. The 
Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton resided there with his^ unmarried 
daughters Jane and Grace, and his son Charles hliot^ Norton, 
now (1904) professor of fine arts in Plarvard University. Dr. 
Norton had been the chief professor in the Divinity School,^ and 
wrote the text-book of conservative Unitarianism, namely, ‘ The 
Evidences of Christianity.” Being on the side of the enemy, I 
did not then appreciate the force and learning of this work. 


in a group, with characteristic remarks. Dr. ware saia, 
better than we deserve ” ; the elder Channing, “ This is another 


proof of the dignity of human nature ” *, Dr, E^ira Gannett, 
There must be some mistake,” and humes out j Dr. Norton 
murmurs, “ It is a very miscellaneous crowd.” 

Perhaps this idea arose from the old gentleman s historic 
genealogy, his reputed wealth, elegant park, and the distinguished 
appearance of his children. His daughters were sometimes seen 
walking about their grounds, which adjoined our collt%m park ; 
they were beautiful, and spoken of as “ Tlic Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.” Once when the two elder were preparing for a visit 
to Europe, Grace remaining with their father, Dr. Palfrey said 
to Dr. Norton, “ Alas ! what will you do when the Evidences of 
Christianity leave you ? ” “ Ah, I will be saved by grace. 

Dr. Palfrey advised me to pay my respects to Dr. Norton, 
and gave me a note of introduction. I did so with trepidation, 
as he was believed to regard rationalism intolerantly. 

Browning’s “ old king sitting in the sun ” came to my mind 
when I beheld this picturesque scholar in his library, with his 
halo of silken white hair, his classic features, his clear soft eye. 
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With my anti-slavery views, Dr. Palfrey’s note may have made 
him acquainted ; but as most of the old Unitarians idolised 
Daniel Webster and opposed the abolitionists, I supposed that 
the aristocratic doctor was on that side too. To my surprise 
he said early in our conversation that the majority of the Wash- 
ington politicians seemed to ignore not only the principles of 
freedom, but even all sense of honour. No compacts were 
respected and truth was disregarded. Those who refer to the 
history of the slave power at that time, and its steady corruption 
of Northern congressmen, will recognise the weight of Dr. Norton’s 
words . I was charmed by the old scholar’s candour. In speaking 
of “ Transcendentalism ” he made a remark to the effect that 
what to thinkers (I understood a reference to Emerson) were high 
ideas of individuality and self-reliance, tended to become in 
ordinary minds boundless self-conceit. 

When Professor Charles Norton was bravely denouncing in 
1898 the “ inglorious war ” which the United States was about 
to wage against helpless Spain, I gave an address in Boston, 
before the Free Religious Association, in which I related the 
above anecdote of his father. I afterwards received a letter 
from Professor Norton telling me that it had been the custom of 
his father in their family prayers to utter a special petition against 
the influence of Theodore Parker’s unbelief. But one day he 
read a report of a sermon delivered by Parker in Boston on the 
betrayal of freedom by Webster, and from that time there was 
no more about Parker in the family prayers. 

When the elder Channing visited Europe he went to see 
Mrs. Uemans, whose poems were popular in America, in her 
home near Windermere. He spoke of her hymn on “ The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in Ifew England,” and told her that he 
had heard it sung by a great multitude on the spot where the 
pilgrims landed. But when, in answer to her questions, he was 
tompelled to inform her that the coast described in her hymn as 
“ stern and rock-bound ” was without any rocks, she burst into 
tears, In my Southern home, where my mother used to sing that 
hymn, I too had nursed the heroic legend, and when I made my 
reverent pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock, a cruel disdlusion awaited 
me. My friend Andrew Russell showed me near the low beach 
a small stone a yard or so long, and one slightly larger in front 
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of Pilgrim Hall, me traomon oemg umi luo l,yu 
made the original holy Rock. It was as mythical as the Holy 
Stone of Mecca. It was to be yet a good many years before I 
discovered the iUusions investing the Pilgrims themselves. I 
credited tlrem with great men around me, whom they would 

have banished or put to death. , . , , 

Af^mirftrs of Thsodoro Piirkor soin© tunes cliiimsd. thnt 


after I had come to 
must be lost, there i 
he sat in front of tt 


pallor on his face and bald 


was not the result ol sceptical tenaencies oul ua waaiwu ®t.u 
The last time I ever saw him was at Framingham, where the 

Anti-slavery Society met every summer in a grove*. During an 
interval in the speaking I walked with him to the end of the 
grove, where we sat upon the grass. I was preparing a sermon 
on miracles, md noted some of his talk on that subject. He 
said it was difbcult to define miracle. He recognised a sort o: 
mirade-sense in man, who feeds that mystic part of him witl 
legends and fables, as a man who cannot get bnrad will eat gras; 
rather than starve ; but when man has grown so far as to fun 
God in nature, and in the deep intuitions of his own heart, th 
miraculons fables will be extinguished like rushlights under : 
dawn. 

While I loved Theodore Pmker and honoure.d him fis^th 
standard-bearer of religious liberty, and derived iirstruction froi 
his discourses, I received no important aid from his philosopb 
or his theology. Indeed, none of our class in the Divinity^^Scho* 
adopted “ Parkerism,” but we all felt— -and I suspect our pr 
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lessors felt — that Parker was defending our right to enter on an 
unfettered ministry. We unanimously resolved to ask him to 
give the sermon at our graduation. When one or two of us 
conveyed to Parker this invitation, we were received in his 
library, where he sat at his desk. The conspicuous musket home 
by his grandfather at Lexington was in curious contrast with 
the tenderness which this captain in a nobler revolution displayed 
for his antagonists. He was moved by our invitation, and after 
some moments of silence said, “ I should rejoice to do it ; but 
the professors have already been embarrassed at the reputation 
of your class for radicalism, and this would embarrass them 
further ; get someone less notorious.” After some discussion 
we took his advice, and the address was given by Rev. Dr, Furness, 
of Philadelphia. After us came a class which, without consulting 
Parker, invited him to deliver their address. The Faculty having 
refused consent, and the young men to elect another, the address 
that year was an eloquent silence. 

Parker really brought a sort of judgment day among the 
Unitarians, many of whom were not conscious of the extent to 
which they had deviated from the old standards. He told me 
that Dr. Convers Francis, our professor of ecclesiastical history, 
had visited him after his first heretical manifesto, and the follow 
ing colloquy took place : — 

F. “I cannot go along with you, Parker.” 

P. “ What’s the trouble ? ” 

F. “ Oh, you reject the supernatural in Christianity.” 

P. ” Do you believe in it ? ” 

F. “ Certainly,” 

P. ” Do you believe that the fish came up with a penny in its 
mouth ? ” 

F. “Well no, not that.” 

P, “ Do you believe that a fig-tree withered because Jesus cursed 
it ? ” 

F. “ Certainly not.” 

P. “Do you believe that a man was brought to life four days 
after his death ? ” 

F. “ I do not.” 

P. “Will you please select some particular miracle in the New 
Testament which you do believe ? ” 
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And liow many 


F “ Oh I accept the supernatural element/* 

With that said Parker. Dr. Francis went off. 

preachers are in that condition ? 

Dr Francis was a florid old gentleman. Koml-inilmvd. toU-rant, 

n^ystici “ d. but for the extent ; >- 

wranned him in bandages, might luiyi luu l-io,. < an. lU. 
rX bUer of Mrs. Lydia Maria ‘ 

Religions Ideas;’ was “jt ' f imtod 

m all liked Dr. Francis personally, ' l' 

bis encyclopedic information atod 1 ir 

+'hniifyh he was not able to Kincne ui . _ 

nre<?ent fire so that we might receive light and warmth from 

^ Theodore Parker once said that he asked a friend from Ciiin- 
hrile X was going on at the Divinity ScIuk. 1. and the reply 
was^“ One professor is milking the barren heifer and the other 
is holding the sieve." But in 1853-54 the case was by no means 
that. Professor Georgd R. Noyes went through the Bible with 
-trained critical in.stinct, and delivered us from the fallacious 

method ‘of interpreting scriptures to ' tl w 

cither pious or rationiilistie. His luliiiiralile ti.ii - .itiou «-l t a 
Book of Job shows his nientiil veracitv. My old h*'"'™ " 
Bible” is marked witli notes of his iti-.linelioU'., aiul ill .1 er 
years, when knowledge i« sti iiiiidi lulv.inceil 1 ..-vmiii wh.it il 
then was. I often find in them useful siigi-eslion 111.- fe-.r ol 
X a push to rationalism 0,1 tlie one hand. o. h* o.t lodosy 
on tlie otlier. never made Dr. Noyes .swerve tioin eisai t (iiilh. ^ 
One morning t entenxl tlie lectin e-n.»m a few iiiomeiit-. Ith . 
and Dr. Noyes remarked, with u friendlv siiide. H >• ■•.ii'l tu^ 
a famous Virginian that he was remarli.il.le fi.i piitietii.i iiv. 
As George Washington had never hefoie l.e.n lield up I- me a . 
an example in anything. 1 did not at tl.e nisi.,. it . oi.uueltend 
the allusion, Tlie pnifes-sor h.id a tfiod deal of himt.mi. 1 • 
usually confined bis wit to umn'dott-;, but uiu o ti** « 

us a conundrum rwuiUed from o.uiy i Wiiut t . tlio 
mce betwem HoaE’s Ark tnd a d<»wiaH»a«t f tlim 

made of gopher wood* the otht*r lo go for weiod U* 

Dr. Noyes, while rdenth«» In hm ** hlglmr r,ritii:i'4«, 
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liis patience with a pro-slavery administration broke down, and 
that in his chapel prayer he said, “ May our rulers be endowed 
with that wisdom which they so much need’’ But in his class, 
when dealing with some text relating to slavery, he reminded us 
of the fable of the competition between the Wind and the Sun 
to make the traveller take off his coat. He did not believe that 
any evil could be removed by denunciation, but he thought that 
any subject might be dealt with in the pulpit, if it was not in a. 
pugnacious spirit. 

He also regarded the “Prohibitionists” as unwise, and 
trusted that we would as public teachers not only be temperate 
in eating and drinking, but also in our zeal for any reform. 

The school was in a fairly flourishing condition. It had in. 
some years had very few students, and it was said that some old 
minister reported finding there only three seniors, adding, “ One 
is a mystic, one a sceptic, the other a dyspeptic.’’ ^ But we had 
quite a number, and most of them youths of ability, also hard 
workers and full of earnestness. We held weekly discussions 
in our chapel, from which our professors were careful to be absent. 
The subjects were generally ethical, one of the most excited debates 
being on the proposed abstention of anti-slavery people from the 
products of slave labour. One maintained that we should use 
cotton and sugar to increase our health and strength for the 
combat against slavery. I gained from that debate the basis 
of a subsequent reply to an English society’s suggestion of such 
abstention; a mere economic victory over slavery would be 
akin to a military victory, and would do no good to the slave , 
only a change of mind and heart in the owners would free the 

slaves. 

With the exception of Father Taylor, the orthodox pnlpit 
had few men of much ability in Boston at that time. Phillips 
Brooks was as yet a Harvard undergraduate. In the absence of 
any adequate championship of orthodoxy it fell to certain Uni- 
tarians to maintain scriptural authority and supernatura,lism, 
and some of them were strong men. The typical old-fashioned 
Unitarian was Dr. Ezra Styles Gannett, whose fire and vigorous 
thought made him eloquent. He lived long enough to be the 
last of the able and learned believers inspired by Unitarian 
Christianity. The leading fMionnaire was the late Bishop 


